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67> The present number makes a sheet and a halj— 
which, together with the free use of a close type, con- 
tains about as much matter as is commonly to be found 
in about eighty octavo pages—and besides, the articles 
are more than usually interesting. Still, our files are 
not much relieved—enough matter remaining prepared, 
or laid aside for a prompt insertion, to fill two sheets 
more! And besides, the general anti-masonic convention 
was held in Baltimore this week, with the general anti- 
tariff or “free trade” convention at Philadelphia—the 
proceedings of both which will occupy a large space; 
probably enough to fill not less than three sheets—yet 
further, other long statements pertaining tu the great 
**controversy” between the late ‘‘dignitarics’? of the 
nation, may be speedily expected,—and the extensive re- 
port on the condition of the bank of the United States, 
an important public paper, remains on hand; and there 
are pretty nearly enough articles in manuscript to fill 
two sheets! Few persons can apprehend the difficulties 
that beset us, on such occasions,—or make rightful al- 
lowances, for insertions or omissions; but we do the best 
that we can to please all, whilst well-knowing that all 
cannot be pleased: and are resolved (as at present sup- 
ported, and in the hope of yet increased strength from 
new subscriptions) that the Reersrer shall have no pa- 
rallel, at least, no superior, as a book of record, in this 
or any other country*—and render it, if possible, indis- 
pensably necessary to the library of every political econo- 
mist or enlarged politician, in the quality and quantity 
of its contents, as well us useful to every class of the com- 
munity by reason of its multitudinous facts, published ; 
and preserved, And we take the present occasion to} 
say, that every article, so far as practicable, is copied 
from oficial or original publications, that errors may 
be avoided. No one, perhaps, has an idea of the amount 
of omissions which are thus prevented, As an example, 
—one of the most correct and faithful publishers in the 
United States, recently left out as much as made half a 
page of this work of Mr. Crawford’s address to the 
public—and so was the address published in many other 
papers, copying from the one just alluded to. We make 
many errors, though steadily on the watch to prevent 
them—and such are among the means used. 


gC FA great meeting—(the large room in the Musi- 
cal Fund Hall being full) was held at Philadelphia on 
the 26th Sept. Joseph Hemphill, chairman, and Mathew 
Carey and Robert Wain, secretaries, at which, (after 
the passage of some excellent resolutions) thirty-two 
gentlemen were appointed delegates to the general con- 
vention of agriculturalists, mechanics and manufacturers 
to be held at New York onthe 26th inst. to favor the 
protection of American industry, and suggest such mea- 
sures as may be thought expedient to secure the home 
market for domestic producers. 


An adjourned meeting was called in Baltimore on 
Tuesday evening last,to select delegates to attend the 
convention at Philadelphia—but a very large majority of 
those present were not favorable to the object, and pass- 
ed resolutions approbatory of a protecting tariff! The 
minority, however, 14 or 15 persons, all told, withdrew 
—and, in retirement, appointed 12 delegates to the ‘‘free 
trade’’ convention. t 








*And also for its cheapness in price, the amount of 
reading matter being considered. 

+We learn that a pudlic meeting will soon be held in 
Baltimore, for the appointment of delegates to the gene- 
ral convention to be held at New York, in support of 
the “‘American System.”? ‘The ‘‘free trade”? gentlemen 





at their first meeting were six in number, at the adjourn- 
ed! meeting 15—-total 21, including duplicates! 
VoL. XLI —No. 6. 


The proceedings of an anti-tariff meeting at Wilming- 
ton, N. C. (at which two delegates were appvinted to 
the Philadelphia convention), fill two columns of the 
“Cape Fear Recorder.” ‘This meeting consisted of 
sixteen persons, reported to us as follows——3 probable 
‘‘nullifiers,”’? 8 anti-tariff men, and 5 friends of- the 
**American System.’’ 

If we had room we should gladly give a full account 
of all the things above mentioned-—but it must be, at least, 
deferred. 

The fourth annual fair of the Amentcan INsTI« 
Ture will be held at the Masonie Hall, in the city of 
New York, on the 11th, 12th and 13th October, when pre= 
miums of medals and honorary diplomas will be awarded 
for such articles exhibited, of a Comestic growth, manu- 
facture, or production of the work-shop, as shall be 
deemed, on account of their excellence, or superiority, 
entitled to the same. 

Artists, manufacturers and others are invited to second 
the laudable object of the institute, by forwarding, m 
due season, specimens of their labor and skill in the va- 
rious departments of their industry. It is believed that 
the exhibition will be a very large and splendid one. 

(CP The letter from Mr. Monroe, concerning the 
bank of the United States, sce page 82, claims a high 
consideration, for many reasons: atid especially, for the 
active part that he took in the revolution---in discussing 
the constitution, and his long and faithful services to 
his country in the most lofty and important stations that 
the government or people could coufer—embracing an 
entire period of almost fifty years! No man had more 
tull or better opportunities to judge correctly of the 
principle and operation of the bank of the United States, 
than Mr. Monroe; and he was also of the original stricé 
construction school—jealous of every approach towards 
consolidation, or an infringement of the ‘rights of the 
siates.”? Of nearly all men, he least required a hocus- 
pocus operation to make him a republican, ‘‘dyed in the 
wool,” though he had successively encountered the op- 
position of the **Richmond junto” and the “Albany re- 
gency,” what was democracy with one sometimes be- 
ing federalism with the other—each declaring itself 
the real“Simon Pure.”* From the position in which 
Mr. Monroe was placed during the war, and as president 
of the United States soon after the restoration of peace, 
his opinions derive much importance from experience. 
The difficulties that beset Mr. Madison’s administration 
in 1813-14 are matters of history, and cannot be effaced 
by any movement of transient parties. No one was bet» 
ter acquainted with the means and the wants of the go« 
vernment and people of the United States than he—nor 
with the rights and duties which belonged to both. An@ 
hence his remarks, hke the voice of a venerated father 
from the grave, appeal powerfully to the reason of the 
American family. Every part of his plain, but strong, 
communication is worthy of closest attention; but we 
like that part most wherein he takes a rock-based stand 
against what we have regarded as the most dangerous 
political project ever yet concocted in the laboratory of 
‘‘malignant’”’? magicians, to secure the subserviency of the 
people of the United States. We meap a treasury-bank, 
that private interests may be meshed in the net of any 
‘combination’ of profligate demagogues, having com- 
mand over it. With the ‘‘retiracy” of its reputed au- 








—_ 


*Instances—in the case of Madison against Clinton in 
1812, and Monroe against Crawford in 1815-16. In 1824 
the high-contracting parties joined issue in favor of Craw~- 
ford against Adams, Jackson, Clay and Calhoun; but 
slid together in the support of Jackson in 1828, though 
he was most objectionable to both in 1824, 
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thor, it isto be hoped that the project itself will be re- | Adams, la , 


tired—that things will be allowed to take their regular 
and natural course in congress, without executive inter- 
ference—and that the president will not again tender his 
veto in advance, concerning a subject, which, probably, 
will not be decided during the term of office for which 





he has been elected. We hope that the “Riehmond | 
Enquirer” will cease to “pity’? Mr. Madison; that the 
*Albany Argus” will not inseribe ‘‘federalist”? on the 
tomb of Mr. Mouroe, by way of reproach—the latter 

entleman having been, in the strict and veritable mean- 
ing of the term, an “anti-federalist;” nor the ‘thonest” 








and fonorable New Hampshire Patriot denounce bim | 


as having been as the ‘ ‘great gun of the federal party” and 


rejoice in his death, 2s an enemy of the democratic party, | 


The editor seems to be slowly regaining his former 
firm health,—antl, among other things, expects to make 
some free remurks on certain publications in the ‘¢Alba- 
ny Argus,” and other journals, relative to the present 
bank of the United States, and the wild substitute that 
was proposed for it. But in having given up his oppo- 
sition to the bank on constitutional grounds, and lor 
reasons assigned—it must not be presumed to follow 
that he thinks it expedient to renew the charter of the 
institution, just as at present established. Inthe dis- 
cussion of that point, le intends to take a part when 
the season for it arrives—his present chief purpose be- 
ing to resist and expose a TREASURY RANK, should the 
project still be entertained, as, for foul political pur- 
poses, it seems that it may be. 





BF We have prepared what may be regarded as 
something like a fAisiory of the late insurrectionary 
movements among the slaves in North Carolina, with 
some accounts of the effects of them,—but it must be 
postponed. And so must, also, the account of a suc- 
eession of dreadful riots at Providence, RK. I. originating 
in the attack of some sailors on the houses of certain 
persons of color of dissolute character, in which one of 
the sailors was killed and others wounded, by dis- 
charges of fire arms, from the negroes. For several suc- 
cessive days and nights the town was ina terrible tu- 
mult—a great multitude of persons being resolved to 
avenge the killing of the seaman, and destroy all the 
dwellings occupied by such negroes, which they effected 
to the pulling down of about 15 houses. The military was 
called out, and, loath to fire on the mob, was one nighit 
driven back, suffering much from stones and other mis- 
siles; but on the next night, they fired upon the erowd, 
and five were killed and four wounded—after which the 
mob dispersed. Among others, the high-sheriff reeeiv- 
ed a severe blow on the breast from a Jarge stone. 
The civil and military authorities appear to have acted 
with all possible moderation, consistent with a preser- 
vation of the majesty of the law. A fuil statement of 
the affair from the Providence “Journal” shall be pre- 
served. 





Sic 7? We have a copy of avery long and highly inte- 
resting article from the ‘London Spectator,” entitled ‘an 
anatomy of taxation.” tt presents a magnificent com- 
mentary on British notions about § Free Trade” and must 
have a place. 





THE ANTI-MASONIC CONVENTION, to nominate a pre~ 
sident and vice president of the United States, met in this 
city on Monday last. A notice of its proceedings, so 
far as published, will he found in another part of this 
sheet, and we shall give the remainder at full length, 
with promptitude, when furnished, 

We also insert a correspondence between a commit- 
tee of the anti-masons in Massachusetts and gov. Lin- 
coln; which will not fail to interest numerous readers, 

On neither of these shall we make any remarks that 
can lead into a general discussion, or the free insertion 
of speculative articles relating to a subject about which 
so much has been, and will be, said—and for this great 
reason, that the field of the Register is already so large 
that we cannot manage it without great exertion and 
much extra expense. We did intend to have inserted | 
Mr. J@ush’s first letter; but that would have begotten | 
the necessity of giving Mr. Miner's reply: we also laid 
of an exposition converning the same subject by Mr. 


—_— 
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te president of the United States, and, ha” 
we inserted that, should have been compelled to giv® 
the Jate and severe replication of Mr. Sheppurd, certain 
of whose statements Mr. A. had impeached, and go 
through with this new controversy; one thing begetting 
unother without seeming end-—utterly driving us from the 
ground we have so long occupied, and monopolizing the 
contents of our pages with matter of a new character 
and cast, We cannot attempt to enlarge the field that we 
occupy. It is one of the most severe and unpleasant of 
our duties to decide what may be excluded or postponed 
—and the record-articles must have their old establish- 
ed precedence. This statement, however, is not intend- 
ed to shut our pages against a/i such articles of a maso- 
nic or anti-masoni¢ aspect as appear necessary to the pub- 
lic intelligence, because of facts stated in them; and we 


are desirous that a brief history of events should be re- 
gistered for futare instruction, 








Indiana. As the political character of this state is 
surely not now to be influenced by any remark made by 
us——and, as we are altogether ignorant of the names of 
the gentlemen contemplated to fill the vacancy in the 
senate of the United States-—it may not be thought ob- 
strusive to express a wish that our old friend, judge 
Test, may receive that important appointment. To the 
great interests of the people, as connected with the 
‘**American System,” there is not a more resolute friend 
than he is, and few that are better posted-up as to the 
facts which*pertain to these interests—for he has one of 
those enquiring an? persevering minds that will not be 
satisfied with any thing short of a clear understanding 
of any subject to which its force may be directed. Mr. 
Test is not a brilliant man, nor an elegant speaker; but 
he is better than either-~a sound practical man,a real 
working-man—one of the most industrious that ever 
was in congress; and, by political friends or opponents, 
we know that he has been respected as one of the most 
regular and faithful of the'members to the business and 
duties of a representative of the people. There are few 
of this class of persons in congress, and their example 
is precious. Their punctual attention to duty has a 
powerful effect on others, less disposed to labor; and 
the business of a member of congress is really laborious, 
if zealously performed. ‘There are hardly ‘thirty real 
working-men in a congress; and the most of these make 
less “noise in the papers” than some whoare not much 
better than machines to say aye and no-—doing nothing 
but talk; making long speeches to ‘‘beggarly accounts 
of empty”? benches. ‘chose who never have had a near 
view of congress cannot easily believe that many of the 
loudest and biggest speakers hardly obtain one person 
to hear them, unless some half-sleeping stranger in the 
gallery, who know not how else to dispose of his time. 





Errcrions. The returns of the elections in Ver- 
mont shew that Mr. Palmer, anti-masonic, rec: ived 
12,168 votes for governor, Mr. Allen, nat. rep. 11,250, 
and Mr. Meech, Jackson, 5,328: and in the congression- 
al district lately represented by Mr. Mallary, Mr. Slade 
anti-masonic, hxd 4,614 votes, Mr. Williams, nat. rep. 
5,815, Mr. White, (Jackson) 838, and 144 scattering. 
A third trial to elect a member must be had. 

The latest return from Maine, (not yet perfect) gives 
27,414 votes for Smith, (Jackson) and 21,401 for Goode- 
now, (anti) as governor of the state. ‘ihe same coun- 
ties and towns last year gave 29,091 for Smith, and for 
Mr. Huntoon, his opponent, 27,653—shewing a great 
falling off of votes, in respect to the latter party. 





“NEGRO COLLEGE.”? The proceedings had et New 
Haven, in relation to a project to establish a college in 
that city for the education of colored persons, obtains 
uncommon interest because of recent events. The acts 
of the mayor and citizens of New Haven will speak for 
themselves; but a due regard to that impartiality for 
which we desire that our course may be distinguished, 
has induced us to give the remarks of S. E. Cornish, 





though altogether opposed to the institation which it is 
contemplated to establish. 

From early life, the writer of thia has been an ardent 
frien] of emancipation, and truly zealous to improve the 
éondition of the people of color, That certain might be 
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rescued from unlawful bondage, he has expended much 
time and some money, and more than once encountered 
considerable degree of personal hazard—being gene- 
rally inclined to take sides with the weaker party. He has 
also frequently contributed to assist in the education of 
free colored persons, and hundreds of times stood for- 
ward as the friend of such, in their emergencics—when 
a deed or a word in their favor was much needed; and he 
has the pleasure to bear testimony in behaif of the pro- 
bity of many of those whom he has endeavored to serve— 
but yet is opposed to the projected college, not more be- 
cause of the ground taken by the citizens of New ILaven, 
than from a settled belief that any thing beyond a plain edu- 
cation—a knowledge of reading and writing, and of the 
elementary rules of arithmetic, must prove injurious lo 
persons of color, in the prescnt, and, (le fears), ¢rreme- 
diadle state of society in our country; even in those parts 
of the union most favorable to the subjects of this notice, 
For they are every where a separated and excluded class, 
and no merit in themselves, however exalted, can relieve 
them of their condition. ‘he rudest and most ignorant 
white persons who come among us, in a short period of 
time, at furthest in a generation, may be redeemed, as it 
were, from the lowest caste, by good conduct; but these, 
and simply because of the color of their skin, are shut out 
trom those associations which chiefly embellish and adorn 
and advance human nature; and ifany, by the force of their 
good conduct, leave their own grade, they stand | Ke iso- 
lated beings, and their immedi:te descendants generally 
slide back to the elass from whence they proceeded. 
Such is the effect of the prejudice, habits and feelings of 
the white population, composing so large a majority of 
the inhabitants of the United States, even in those sec 
tions wherein it would seem must likely that such asso- 
ciations might be allowed as would tend to a reduction 
of such pr: judice and feeling, and permit those amalya- 
mations which first soften, and then totally banish, those 
great distinctions which naturally exist between accom- 
plished and highly civilized persons, and mere animals, 
{such as the slaves of Russia], which have the form of 
men, but without any natural or insuperabie obstruction 
to their advancement—though the latter, because of their 
ignorance and former want of motive to acquire know- 
ledge and practice virtue, may be ever so far behind the 
free blacks, generally, in a correet understanding of their 
rights and duties, 

During the last summer, I fell-in with the family ofa 
colored gentleman of a neighboring city, as much re- 
spected tor his private worth and correct conduct as any 
other individual; and it so happened, that L had an op- 
portunity to converse with these persons—two well dres- 
sed and intelligent young women and two young men. 
‘Lhe manners and deportment of the whole were modest 
and entirely correct; and, except because of their com- 
plexion—(supported by the private reputation and per- 
sonal independence of their tather), might have entered 
a high grade of society with approbation; but it seemed 
to me—that, while their intellectual advancement, or 
genteel deportment, rendered them but small service out 
of thei class, it uafitted them for ordinary associations 
with those among whom they were condemned to remain; 
and it was hard to determine whether pleasure or pain 
prevailed in my mind, while I contemptated this intc- 
resting family. But I certainly desired they might be so 
placed, that their improvement should not be in vain. It 
was evident—though I observed no persons! disrespect 
shewn to them (and cruelty alone could have extended 
it)—that they felt themselves restrained and unhappy, 
because, that in the steam boat or stage, they were cast 
tuto collisions with individuals, who, they feared, might 
be offended by their presence, however harmlessly they 
conducted themselves. And, on the whole, lecame to 
the melancholy conclusion, that the happiness of these 
young people had been rather diminished, than ine reas- 
ed, because of the particular advantages which they pos- 
sessed. Perhaps, { formed a very erroneous judgment— 
but with these views of the subject, which forced them- 
selves upon me, however unwilling | was to entertain 
them, it would appear that the establishment of a college, 
like that proposed at New Haven, would be inexpedient 
on several accounts—and especially, for the reason that 
it would unfit its inmates for association with persons of 
their own color, without doing any thing to relieve them 
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of their caste, in the United States. These people have 

the same natural and unalienable right of residence, that 

any of us can elaim for ourselves—there is no power that 

can justly expel them because of their complexion; the 

law ‘might as well define the color of men’s eyes as that 

of their skins, for preference or proscription: but go it 

is, that such discriminatory laws, on the plea, if not 
sround of necessity, prevail in all places where oa gh 

slavery exists; and it has a moral power, nearly equal to 
the force of statute law, in every part of our country— 

though slavery never has existed, or has long been abol- 
ished, in several of the states. However beautiful may be 
the theory—we cannot exclude the facts from considera 
tion, that a barrier is placed between the white and color- 
ed population wilicu NEITHER CAN PASS, We may easily 
agree that this should not be so. Bur iris 60, The 
wildest declaimer in favor of the rights of the blacks, wl 
not give his daughter in marriage to one of them, that she 
may raise up colored grand children for him. These 
things should,give another direction to the good will that 
we have towards colored persons, and teach the latter 
to forward it. We disclaim all idea of force, as applicae 
ble to a removal of the free blacks—but surely, much 
may be done, if suggested and prosecuted in a mild and be- 
nificent spiri!,to induce them to seck anew home—where 
virtue and talent may command and receive that de- 
gree of respect which belongs to them. As a preparato- 
ry step, let a liberal appropriation be made by congress 
to improve and defend the present colony in Africa—or, 
if that be unhealthy, to provide a new and better loca- 
tion, elsewhere—that those willing to emigrate may do 
so under favorable circumstances. If satety should at- 
tend the establishment for a few years—it would do its 
own work, without much aid or interference from either 
the government or people of the United States, except 
by way of encouragement and occasional support— 
and gather strength as it proceeded, ‘The success of a 
few worthy people of color would draw thousands to 
them—and these attract others, until, through the increase 
ed facilities of navigation and commerce, (the fruit of a 
prosperous industry ), a new nation of intelligent freemen 
might be established, willing and capable of regarding 
the rights of others and defending their own. While 
these things were in progress, we should heartily rejoice 
in the liberal education of young persons of color—-for 
then they would have an opportunity to obtain rank un- 
impeded by prejudice, and confer the benefits of their 
knowledge on others, for the common goed of mankind, 
But at present--the public funds or private means of 
benevolent persons, should, in our opinion, be directed to 
the single object of providing or preparing an asylam for 
free persons of color; and we hope that, in the emergen- 
cy of the occasion, our southern fellow citizens may re- 
view their constitutional scruples, and take hold with the 
people of the north to relieve the United States of a class 
of its population which is, at once, the disgrace and ree 
gret of every enlightened treeman, It will require many 
years of success to accomplish the great work, and the 
right of property, as acknowledged in slaves, cannot be 
disturbed-—but it will be pleasant, indeed, and glorious, 
to look forward to the time when this fair republic shall 
be inhabited by a horaogencous people, having no adverse 
interests or disputed rights, to agitate and convulse the 
public mind or endanger the public safety. The genéral 
decrease of white persons, and increase of blacks, in the 
lower country of the southern states, has a fearful as- 
pect—and “‘something must be done,” to prevent a cae 
lamity to which it is manifest we are rapidly approaching. 
It is of no use that we shut our eyes—the sun shines 
whether we observe it or not, and time flies though we 
take no note of its passage; and the event, which all men 
believe will come, must come, unless prevented by an 
energy suited to a erisis so important. 


Masor Dinpre. It is mournful to reflect, that this 
gentleman, who, as well as Mr, Pettis, was lately killed 
in the terrible duel which they fought at St. Louis, was 
one of the most gallant and accomplished officers in the 
army of the United States during the late war—a great 
favorite with the generals commanding on the Canada 
frontier—always among the first to commenge and the 


last to retire from battle. ‘Phe despatches of generis 
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Brown, Lewis, Scott, &e. made frequent, and always 
highly honorable, mention of him. 





Mr. Tuomas Rireuie. In March 1830, the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, in referring to the dissolved unit, whose 
recreant members sre now denounced in no measured 
terms in its columns, enthusiastically exclaimed: 

“Never has a president, since Jefferson, been sur 
rounded by such able counsellors, as our present venera- 
ble chief magistrate,””* 

The same paper, in August, 1831, (last month only) 
referring to the present cabinet, can find no other mea- 
sure of its excellence, than that applied to its imme- 
diate predecessors. Look here— 

“The present cabinet is the ablest that has beer formed 
since the administration of Mr. Jefferson.” 

gs(_F The preceding is copied trom the New York 
Be soap add what follows: 

A day or two before Mr, Ingham resigned—(as the 
““cady of Bagdad” went into ‘‘retiracy,”? but obtaining 
a certificate of good conduct in office), Mr. Thomas 
Ritchie trusted that Mr. Ingham would “neither be re- 
moved nor retire, without good cause, independently of 
party considerations. [See last volume, page 213). 
And on the very day of Mr. Ingham’s resignation, Mr. 
Thomas Ritchie pronounced [see page 165] the story 
about the president’s intending to remove Mr, Ingham 
to be utierly false.” 

In his paper of the S5rg May, Mr. Thomas Ritchie, 
speaking of the dissolution of the cabinet, [see last vol. 
page 178}, ssid— 

**No pains too, are spared—no insidious insinuationst 
are wanting, to rouse the suspicions and resentments of 
Messrs. Branch and Ingham—and eventually, should 
the opposition succeed in this design, appeals will be 
made to the state pride of North Carolina and Pennsyl- 
vania!—But it is not possible, that this insidious [again!} 
plan can succeed. Mr. Branch and Mr. Ingham will see 
through it, and will despise it.’’t 

And what has he zo# said since, to disparage the char- 
acter and services of Messrs. Ingham and Branch! 

Another instance of Mr. Thomas Ritchie’s consisten- 
cy. In the **Enquirer” of the 3rd of May, he said— 
**Their [the opposition] great plan of sowing the seeds of 
strife between the friends of Calhoun and Van Buren 
is broken up [//!)—Van Buren has withdrawn to retire- 
ment; perhaps is going across the Atlantic! (That is, a 
*‘retiracy’”’ from the office of secretary of state to that 
of minister to England!) And afew days after, between 
the Srd and 16th May, Mr. T’homas Ritchie spexking ol 
Mr. Van Buren, said— ‘we hope he is now guing into pri- 
vate life,”? &c. What has he said of the disappomtment of 
his *thope”—how reconciled that with his annunciation 
that Mr. Van Buren would ‘‘perhaps cross the Atlantic?” 

But friend Thomas will always be on what seems the 
strongest side—if permitted; and, by his adroitness, ren- 
ders curses into blessings, or bicssings into curses, or re- 
move and create nuisances by newly-nibbing his pen. 
Had Mr. Adams extended his hand to friend ‘Thomss— 
he would have kisséU it respecttully, and never thought 
of “light-houses zn the skies!” 





Count pr Leon, mentioned in our last, it is said, in 
the “Albany Advertiser,” has brought with him from 
five to seven millions of dollars—‘‘ta sum sufficient to 
turn the balance of exchange with Europe in favor of the 
United States;” and yet exchange has just had a sudden 
rise, and is now at from 104 to LL per cent. advance, or 
about two per cent. above the true par;—our value, plac- 
ed on silver, being measured by the British standard 
which is gold. This has caused a brisk and very injuri- 
ous demand for dollars—to be shipped off. {We shall 
see.” 

Tue Custom mouse nonp art Cuarceston. ‘The at- 
tempt to avoid the payment of a certain bond due at 
the Charleston custom house, because of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the tariff laws, has, of course, failed before 
the court and jury. Particulars hereafter. 








*Denied by Mr. R, 
tinsidious INSINUATIONS! 


¢That is, they will see through the insidious INSINUA- 
TIONS of instdiators! 
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*‘A FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS.” From the Charleston 
Mercury Sept 19th, Our distinguished fellow citizen, the 
hon. Geo. Mc Diffie, arrived in this city on Saturday even- 
ing last. He attends as counsel for Messrs. Mazyck and 
Holmes, in the case of the custom house bond, which those 
gentlemen refused to pay for the purpose of testing the 
constitutionality of the existing tariff. As a tribute of 
respectto Mr. McDuffie, he was met at the new bridge 
ferry by a large and respectable mounted escort of 
the state rights and free trade party, who conducted 
him to the residence of governor Hamilion, where his 
excellency received the party. The attendance of 
Mr. McDuffie, at this insalubrious season of the year, 
not only invelves a great sacrifice of his personal con- 
venience, but also some hazard to his heatlh; and the en- 
thusiasm of our citizens in welcoming him as they did, 
was therefore but ajust return for his generosity ane 
public spirit, independently of his other and very 
eminent claimsupon public gratitude and esteem. The 
case, it is understood, will be commenced this day in 
the district court, whieh will doubtless be crowded, 
The anxiety and interest of our people are highly excit- 
ed on the subject, and fully correspond to the vital im- 
portance of the principles involved. Mr. McDuffie’s de- 
served celebrity as a statesman and a jurist, would, at 
any time, and under the most ordioary circumstanees, 
command popular attention and respect; but never per- 
haps has there been greater anxiety, in any place, or upon 
any occasion, to hear an orator or lawyer, than there 
now is, in this city, to witness the cffort which this able 
and patriotic man is about to make, to arrest, if possible, 
even in the federal courts, the usurpations and oppres- 
sions of the federal government. It is hazarding but 
little therefore to repeat, that the court will probably 
be crowded beyond all precedent. 








New PARry NAME, We observe an address from 
the **Democratic anti-masonic convention”? of York 
county, Pennsylvania. 

THE MINISTER FoR Russra. It has been stated that 
Mr. Buchanan received the appointment of minister 
to Russia, some considerable time ago—-but the question 
is started, has Mr. Randolph resigned? 

Tur rey. Dr, Ives was consecrated bishop of the 
Protestant episcopal chureh in North Carolina, at Phila- 
delphia, on the 22d ult. in Trinity church—bishop White 
presiding and the bishops Underdonk assisting, with many 
other clergy attending, and a large concourse of specta- 
tors. 





Ciry BANK oF New York. We noticed in our last 
the arrest of Parkinson, an Englishman, and two wo- 
men, as being connected with the robbery of this bank. 
‘The fellow bas made disclosures which led to the reco- 
very of money and securities to the amount of thirty 
three thousand dollars, in the hope that, as he could not 
escape punishment, he might thereby mitigate it.-- 
Among the property regained was 500 doubloons, ‘The 
whole was curiously concealed. A considerable part of 
the balance yet unaccounted for, has, probably, been dis- 
sipated. 

Piracy. The English brig Maria, of Liverpool, was 
captured in May last, off the coast ot Africa by a pirate, 
and all of her crew, except two or three kroomen, mur- 
dered, at once. The kroomen finally escaped. The 
pirate vessel is a brig, with a company of about 100 men, 
made up of many nations. This act of the pirates seems 
to have been in retaliation for a partner-vessel which 
was attacked from the British ship Primrose, the greater 
part of whose crew was killed in the fight. 





‘‘HONORABLE ACCOUNTABILITY. ’’—T he following ar- 
ticle from the Washington *‘Globe” of the 22d ult. is 
in close-keeping with some of the matters stated by 
Mr. Berrien,—The object of the editor was to account 
for Mr. Eaton’s departure before Mr. B’s. replication 
appeared: 

“Does Mr. Berrien suppose that an injured man, after 
calling his assailants to an honorable accountability un- 
der which they cowered—after having invited them to 




















make proof in support of the charges which they pro- 
pagated by inuendoes and artifices—after having given 
at large his own views of the questions which they 
brought before the people by their publications, is bound 
still to stay at Washington city, neglecting his private 
business, to be baited by the noise and fury of those who 
will meet no fair or honorable issue? The public does 
not expect this of major Eaton. Mr. Berrien there- 
fore, is now given to understand, that major Eaton has 
done with him and the paper war. He will not notice 
again his public appeals. 

‘if there be any thing, however in the publication of 
major Eaton, which Mr. Berrien may think wrongs his 
honor, we feel at liberty to assure him that major Eaton, 
although he has left Washington, will not hesitate to 
return to make all proper amends.” 

From the same of Sept. 27, as extracted from a letter 
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from Baltimore, dated the 25th—the authorship of which 
some have ascribed—we know not how justly, to major 
E. himself: 

‘Major Eaton is still detained here by the severe indis- 
position of his lady. Although not yet able to be up, 
she is convalescent, and the major expects, in a few 
days, to resume his journey. 

‘itis a little surprizing that Mr. Berrien, who was so 
very willing, at a proper time, to grant the reparation 
demanded by major Eaton, has not given him notice that 
the accepted time hasarrived. It is presumed that those 
‘higher duties” which restrained his chivalrous and 
willing spirit, are now performed. A few hours would 
bring him to this place, and a few lines would show 
whether major Eaton was in earnest or whether his calls 
were mere bravado.” 

Emigrants. The Pennsylyania Register states, that 
in one vessel lately arrived at Philadelphia from Havre, 
came 26 German or Swiss familics—consisting of the 
parents, and 103 children of various ages—of whom 238, 
or 14 pairs, are TWINS; and of these twins six pairs 
the production of three families. Vhe following are 
their ages:—I pair 4 years—I pair 10 years ( same fami- 
ly)—1 pair 23—1 pair 43 (another family),—1 pair 1 
year—lI pair 4 years, (3d family),—Ist pair, 1 male, I 
female—2id pair, both females—3d pair, both males— 
4th, 1 male, 1 female —5th and 6th pairs, all females. 
Of the 14 pairs, 5 pairs were all male—5 pairs were [e- 
male, and 4 pairs were male and female. 

Three other vessels from the same place had each 
two pairs, and one other vessel four pairs on board. 


RerormM in Great Brirain. We have many papers 
on hand which express an opinion, that a reform of 
parliament will speedily be followed by other reforms 
yet more important, in the church and state, and a be- 


lief is freely given out,that the nobility will be swept away! | 


The fact is, that as other nations fall into the habit of 
supplying themselves with manufactured goods, and so 
reduce the monopoly which England has enjoyed, the 
ability of her people to pay tiie present heavy rates and 
duties is diminished, and the time must come when such 
impositions cunnot be paid. ‘HEN THERE WILL BE RE- 
VOLUTION. ‘lhe looms of the United States are doing 
more to break down the power of Great Britain, than ao 
hundred ships of the line could accomplish. ‘There 


must be an end to all things, and surely is a limit to 
oppress on, 


France. The military availability of France may be, 
in some degree, appreciated by the late fact, that au ar- 
my of 5U,000 men was put in motion for Belgium in 
twenty four hours, ‘I'wo of the king’s sons, as colonels, 
marched with it. The males of the royal family there, 
will not be respected unless they possess military 
habits, and take every Opportunity to evince them and 
make a display of personal courage. It is a general 
saying that ‘‘a good heart excuses many errors.” In 
France it may also be said, military grace and prowess 
will excuse many faults. Not that the king’s sons 
have faults, 

The king of France was called trom his bed by the 
ex press from Belgium with the news of the Dutch war. 
He arose and immediately commenced giving orders for 
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Mexico. From Vera Cruz letters have been receiv- 
ed dated 16th of August, by arespectable house of this 
city, stating that a conducta was on the way from the city 
of Mexico to Vera Cruz with $1,280,000, escorted only 
by fitty horsemen,—a circumstance which proves the per 
feet tranquillity enjoyed in the republic. [PAi. Gaz. 





From Buenos AYRes we have an account of the de- 
feat of general Hermosilla—of the death of general Vil- 
lafane—of the success of general Quiroga—of the cap- 
ture and death of colunel Echavarrier—of the surrender 
of colonel Iaedo, the father of general Paez—ot the 
resignation of general Echagne--of the correspondence 
of general Alvarado, general La Madrid, general D. J. 
Lopez, and general EK. Lopez, and of the federal pare 
ty and of the wnitarian party--and many other things, 
shewing the dlessings conferred by military rule, We 
wish to both parties the success of the “Kilkenny cats,” 
thatthe people may have peace. 


Custom House seizure 1n Montreat. A Monte 
real paper informs us, that a system of fraud which is 
supposed to have been practised for a considerable time, 
in bringing goods into Canada from the United States, 
has lately been discovered, ‘The practice has been to 
enter goods paying an advalorem duty at prices much 
lower than their intrinsic worth, and by this means evade 
the payment of the greater portion ofthe duties, A 
large quantity of clocks, &e. were lately seized and cone 
demned to public sale, on uccount of their having been 
entered at less than one fifth of their value; the 
propri tor, however, compromised the matter, paid du- 
tics on the full value, and cost of seizure, and on these 
terms wus permitted to take possession of his goods. 

i The important fact is disclosed in the preceding, 
that manufactures of the United States are sent to the 
Canadian market, to contend with British manufice 
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APPEARANCE OF A NEW ISLAND IN THE MEDITERRA} 
|} NEAN. The Messager des Chambres, contains an inter- 
esting article, of which the following is a translation:-—- 

Toward 11 o’elock of the 10:h of July, 1831, captain 
John Corrao, commander of the brig Theresing, going 
from ‘Trapani to Girgenti, in Sicily, at the distance of 
about 20 miles from Cape St. Mark, perceived, at the 
d stance of a gun shot, a mass of water which arose 60 
feet above the level of the sea, and presented a circume- 
terence of nearly 400 fathoms—a smoke proceeded from 
it, exhaling an odour of sulphur.-—The preceding day, 
in the Gulf of Trois Fontaines, he had seen a great 
quantity of dead fish and black matter floating on the 
water, and he heard a noise like that of thunder, Whieh , 
the captain attributes to a volcanic eruption. He con- 
tinued his voyage to Girgenti; and all the time that he 
was occupicd in lading his ship, he saw a thick smoke 
rise incessantly from the same point, before which he 
arrived on the 16th, on his return from Girgenti. Anew 
spectacle was then presented to him-—-namely, a tract of 
land, of the same circumference as that of the mass of wa- 
ter which he had remarked in his first passage. ‘his island 
(which we shall call Corrao, from the name of-him who 
suw it formed) is elevated about 12 feet above the sur- 
face of the sea; it has in the middle a kind of plain, and 
the erater of a voleano, whence a burning lava is seen to 
proceed during the night. ‘The island is bordered by a 
girdle of smoke. ‘The sounding all arvund the island 
gives a depth of 106 fathoms; its lattitude is 37,6 N, 
and longitude 10, 26 from the meridian of Paris. Such 
is the relation of capt. Carrao himself, who entefed the 
port of Marseilles the 30th of last July. The vol@ino 
has .lso been seen by several captains going from Malta 
and ‘Taganrock to Genoa, and the pilots have learfit from a 
fisherman, that, on the day of the eruption of this vol- 
ceno, he had seena brig perish, and also a fishing boat, 
his companion; and that he considered his own escape 
in:raculous. 

[Vhis island must de the same as noticed from the 
ship Crawford—some account of which was given in our 
last, page 71i.] 





CoLontzaTION society. From the Columbian Ga- 





the maintainance of the independence of the new nativn. 


zette. By the September number of the African Kee 
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positary we are glad to perecive that the contributions 
to this philanthropic institution are in no wise lessened. 
The receipts during the month of August amount to 

855 $7, including a munificent donation of $2,000 
rom a gentleman in the state of New York. 

Ta announcing this extraordinary liberality, the editor 
of the Repository very justly remarks—“What might not 
be effected for Alrica and mankind, were all our wealthy 
men to imitate so honorable, so christian, and so splen- 
did an example.”’ 

Another name is also added to the list of subseribers 
on the plan of Gerrit Smith, who deserves, and we hope 
will receive, the lasting gratiiude, both of the African 
and the philanthropist, for being the first to set so noble 
an example of generosity. 

We learn from the Repository, that at a meeting of 
the board of managers of the American Colonization so- 
ciety, August 19, 1831, on motion of R. Smith, esq. the 
following preamble and resolution were adopted: 

“ JVhereas, information has been communicated to the 
board that collections to a large amount have been made 
im the western country, and whereas, it appears from the 
statements of the secretary that the funds of the society 
will justify an expedition being forthwith made, there- 
tore 

Resolved, That the som of $5,000 be appropriated 
for an expedition from the western states, and that Mr, 
Finley be authorised to draw on the treasurer for the 
purpose of fitting Out snd paying the expenses of such 
expedition,” 


—— = 


SMELTING OF IRON. Ileated air for blast furnaces has 
been used for some time at the Clyde iron works, 


of the unhappy people of Lisbon—-he seems fearful of a 
design against his life, as well he may. A good man 

lives had been lost between the Papists and the Liberals 
of the Roman states—the soldiers had divided between 
the parties: a large body of the troops refused to take 


a new oath to the pope, and march against the patriots 
of Romagna. 


We have not room for details. 








MR. BERRIEN’S REPLY. 
For the National Intelligencer. 
. TO THE PUBLIC. 

The multiplied misrepresentations which are contained in the 
recent publication made by Mr. Eaton, claim from mea reply. 1 
make it with unaffeeted reiuctance, well aware that the discharge 
of this duty to myself, and to the public, will expose me toa re- 
petition of the wanton abuse of a press, which professes to speak 
in this matter by the authority of the chief magistratee No man 
would voluntarily enter into such a controversy. If I do not 
shrink from it, it is because I feel that I am ealled to this act of 


necessary self-defence, by considerations which I may not be per- 
mitted to disregard. 


From the pressure of circumstances, which 1 did not contribute 
to produce, and had not the power to control, 1 was some time 
since under the necessity of addressing you. Let me for a mo- 
ment call your attention to the state of things at that time, that 
you may more distinctly understand my present position. I had 
bo agency in bringing about the dissolution of the late cabinet, 
and was desirous of avoiding the controversies, which it was but 
too probable would follow in the train of that event. I was 
hot weak enough to suppose that the public would attach any 
paramount importance to the retirement from office of my col- 
leagues and myself; but l was equally assured, and the result has 
confirmed ny conviction, that their just indignation would be ex- 
cited by a knowledge of the causes which led to that event. 
Whatever sycophancy might assert in relation to the right of the 
president, to exercise his own absulute and uncontrolled will, in 





and with great sucecss, Experiments have proved 
that iron is smelted by heated air, with three-fourths 
of the quantity of coal required when cold air, that is, 
air not artificially heated, is employed for that pur- 
pose. It is supposed that this improvement will ac- | 
complish a saving in the cost of the iron in great Britain, 
10 the amount of 200,000/. | London paper. 


lee 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

The troops of Donna Maria, of Portugal, at Vercei- 
ra, lately made a descent upon and subdued the island 
of St. Michael, after some pretty smart fighting. ‘The 
Miguelitish soldiers had been sent to Fayal. 

The London Globe says—Accounts have been recciv- 
ed from Warsaw, which state that the Polish govern- 
ment have received, for the first time, an official com- 
munioaticn from the French governmen!, in which they 
advise and recommend to the Polish commander-in- | 
chief not to risk a general Latile with the Russians, and | 
at the same time the French government will make every 
endeavor to mediate for the settlement of the affairs of 
Poland. ‘The above account states that 270 pieces of 
cannon are placed on the fortifications of Warsaw, which | 
is now rendered almost impregnable. 


GCP? Foglish papers to the 2ist August inclusive, have 
been received at New York. No important events bad 
occurred since our last advices—the tollowing is « brief} 
notice of the chief things mentioned: “The Dutch troops | 
had left Belgium, but the French yet remained, because 
Leopold was feartul of a second invasion. ; The ‘*Perrier 
ministry,’ as Was expected, because of the assistance | 
aiforded to Belgium, would remain in oflice-—now have | 
ing a large majority m the Prench chamber of deputies, 
The wheat harvest in England had beenafine one. The 
reform bill was not yet passed through—the details are 
dificult and contested, “he question ot slavery in the 
West Indies had been touched in parliament— nothing 
decided, Certain movements of Prussia had caused 
lord Palmerston to address a sharp note to the Pr. cabi- 
net. A very good understanding prevailed between 
France and England. ‘The debates in the French cham- 
bers had been very warm—but ihe excitement appeared 
to have subsided. ‘The movements of the Russians in 
Poland betrayed a conscious weakness or much inde- 
cision—vo important event had happened, though a 
great battle was still expected: the Poles do not seem 

A part of the French flect yet remained in 
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the selection and dismissal of his cabinet, the American people 
would practically recognize the principle, that the power to con- 
fer office, or to reclaim it, is but a trust delegated by themselves, 
to be useful for the common benefit, not under the impulse of 
personal, and still less of unworthy motives. It was highly im- 
protable, moreover, that the true nature of this transaction could 
be concealed from the serutiny of an int lligent people. ‘The im- 
mediate community of Washington—the members of both houscs 
of congress, and private citizens from various parts of the union, 
who had mingled in society here, from the time of the organiza- 
tion of that cabinet, down to the period of its dissolution, had seen 
enough to awaken a spirit of enquiry, which would naturally ex- 
tend to the people at large. While, however, I held myself bound 
to answer aly proper call for explanation, I was most anxious to 
avoid intrusion upon the public, and equally determined to shun, 
as far as a justself respect would permit, any of the controversies 
which might grow out of it. 


When shrinking from the justly apprehended indignation of 
the American people, it was resolved to put the defence of this 
measure upon the bold and reckicss denial of facts, which were 
notorious in this community, and beyond it—when the official 
paper of the government, professing to act by the authority of 
the president, had avouched miy name to give sanction to a state- 
ment which I knew to be uutrue, L felt myself called upon by 
considerations, which no honorable man could disregard, to bear 
my humble testimony to the truth. In the performance of this 
unwelcome duty, I limited myself to a narrative of the facts, 
wh.ch had been drawn into controversy, and to a brief vindication 
of my own conduct in those particulars, iu which it had been ar- 
raigned. I knew to what L subjected myself, by this act of neces- 
sary self-defence. Absolved by the limited range of my official 
dutics, from pariicipation in most of the exciting occurrences of 
the day—stancing aloof from the intrigues which were represent- 
ed to exist, and having no motive to misrepresent the truth, tt 
was fureseen, aud such has been the result, that this statement 
would receive the conlidence of a just and intelligent community, 
‘The consequences were obvious even to those who relied most 
implicitly on the personal popularity of the president. What then 
was to be done? In its essential facts, the statement was Leyond 
the reach of controversy. It was only the more confirmed by 
every effort to contradict it. An impotent attempt was made to 
represent the transactions which it detailed, as unimportant, i- 
significant, unworthy the attention of the American people. 
Such on effort to pervert the moral sense of such a people, 
could not succeed. Whe sacredness of social intercourse—the 
sanctity of the domestic fireside, had been rudely assailed, and they 
could not deem lightly of a despotism like this. 

‘The alternative was to silence the witness, ox to destroy the ef- 
ject of his testimony, by assailing his reputation. To —— 
this,a series of measures, baving the same end in view, have 
been steadily pursucd towards me. I have been the object of a 
system of bullying and vituperation, alike impotent in relauion to 
myself, and disgraceful to the immediate actors, and to those who 
having the power, have not interposed to repress it- 

Retiring from a responsible station in the government, under 
the assurance of the continued confidence of the president, and 
with an expression of his regret for the necessity, which demand- 
ed our separation—aequitied by him of all imputation of impreg 
priety, either official, or individua!—here at the seat of the nation 
al government- after having been dragged before the public to 





to er it. 
the 1 2gus--Don Miguel was dungooning hundreds more 


maintain ap issue, involving my private honor—one which had 
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been forced upon me, under the avowed authority of the chief) portunity to decide fur themselves, on a full view of the transae 
magistrate, I have been cajlumniated and menaced by those who | tion, which Mr. Eaton has misrepresented, whetber he has an 
speak at his bidding, and are silenced by his nod. If excited by | legitimate claim to the triumph of which he boasts—whether, on 


feelings which no man may repress, 1 have at any time been 


the contrary, he has not presented to them a statement, wholly 


tempted toindulge them, a little retleetion has sufhced to con- devoid of truth, ia reiation to a transaction, in which his conduct 


vince me, what it is that my duty to myself and to the public re- 
quires at my hands. That duty consists simply in maintaining 
the cause of truth before the Ame:ican people; and, uninfluenc- 


has been distinguished by every thiug rather than its chivalry. 


Mr. Eaton’s second demand upon me, was founded upon cer- 
tain expressions in my former address. ‘the alleged offence con- 


ed by ribaldry, and unawed by menace, in exposing to them the | sisted in the statement, that “the annunciation of the names of the 





real condition of this community, in which the reign of terror 
is emphatically established. I am not indifferent to consequences; 
but, whatever they may be, the voice of waruing shall not be with- 
held. 

I shall be compelled to speak of Mr. Eaton, the late secretary 
of war, whose multiplied misrepresentations have made it neces- 
sary for me to address you. I shall do this, however, from a con- 
sideration of his official connection with the late cabinct, and 
from the belief, that, although retired from office, his situation 
fur all the purposes of this discussion remains unchanged. Asa 
private individual, he has placed himself beyond the pale of ho- 
norable controversy. He has sought and evaded it, When the op- 
portunity was afforded to him of gratifying his resentment. If lL 
empley a moment in the expusure of his conduct, it is pot Lecause 
I caw derive pleasure trom contemplating the humiliation which 
he has voluntarily sought, aud still less to vindicate myself from 
the Billingsgate abuse, with which he has filled the columns of 
the Globe. No—I have a better purpose. In the discharge of | 
my duty asa citizen, 1 would exhibit to the American people 
that system of calumny, and menace, which prevails at the seat 
of the national government, under the immediate view of its high 
est functionary, and in which his most confidential friend is the | 
prominent and principal actor 

Very soon after my rewrn from Georgia in June last, when, 
from the tenor of my resiguation, it was ascertained that L would | 
not join in the attempt to conccal the real causes of the disselu- | 
tion of the late cabinet, the movements of the cabal at this place 
were directed against me. 1 did not feel that it was my duty 
to enter into an exposition of those causes, and I abstained from | 
doing so; but I could not consent to become a party to the effort } 
which was made to conceal them—and by placing my own resig- 
nation on the ground of the president’s mere will, I gave a dis \ 
tinct negative to the misrepresentations of that transaction, by 
which it had been attempted to delude the public. At this time | 
Mr. Eaton, availing himself of a publication in a paper, with 
which Lhad no other connection than that of a subscriber, call). d | 
aipon me peremptorily to avow or disavow an editorial article in 
that paper, which asserted that my family had refused to asso 
ciate with his. It was not the mere publicativn, it was the stute- 
ment, which 1 was called upon to disavow, in terms suflicicntly 
abrupt (without any mference to what bad just occurred with 
Mr. Ingham), clearly to indicate what was to follow. Every man 

will understand, on reading that note, that Mr. Eaton had d<ter- 
mined to call me to the field, in the event ef my avowal of the 
statement of which he complained. What othcr purpose could 
have induced such a demand, couched in such tras? J ecrtainty 
80 understood it, and shared the surprise of others, on reading in 
the conciliatory reply, which he a proper to address to me, 
4n answer to my avowal of the offensive statement, a distinct 
waiver of’his original demand. 
This correspondence is befure the poate hes moment’s con- 
sideration of it, will serve to show, that the object of this rude 
and peremptory demand. was 1o deter me from an exposure of 
the truth; and that even, according to the notions of what the 
world calls honor, the failure of Mr. Eaton to prosecute it, when 
I had distinctly avowed the offence of which he complained, took 
from him all shadow of right, thercafter, to urge any claim upon 
me. By making this demand, he asserted that the statement was 
offensive tohim. By the manner in which he received my avowal 
of its truth, be manifested his disposition to submit to what he 
had thus treated as an aggression upon his feelings, without hav- 
ong copes any atonement for it. 
ut the nature of the offence of which Mr. Eaton complained, 
will still more conclusively prove that this was an empty menace, 
conceived in the vain hope of deterring me from exposing the real 
nature of the transaction, which was then engaging the public at- 
tention. The statement in the Tek graph was that my family 
dad refused to associate with his. When. in answer to his de 
mand, I avowed the truth of that statemcnt, my offence consist- 
ed in the simple assertion of this fact. Was this a ground, on 
which .to call a man to mortal combat? I had a perfect right to 
refuse this associations Mr. Eaton admits it. I offered no vio- 
lence to his feelings by avowing that I had done so, as the terms 
of his reply very clearly prove. Why then was the demand 
made? It was an idle bravado, the object of which was to ob- 
tain such an auswer, as mht be perverted to his purposes, and in 














intended cabinet, seemed to me to prvsent an insuperable bar,” to 
my acceptanes of office—that “lL thought, I foresaw clearly the 
evils Which have too obviously resulted from this seleetion”~and 
that my ultimate dc termination to enter the cabinet, was founded 
on the belief, that the president would “speedily see and correct 
the evil.’ Assuming that the objection hire referred to, applied 
exciusively to himself and to the relations of his famly to the 
community in which be lived, which is neither warranted by the 
language of the address, nor consistent with the fact, Mr. Eaton 
thought himself authorised, without further enquiry, to make an 
instant demand of satisfaction. So absurd a pretension put forth 
by any man, and even for the first time, might have been prompt- 
ly repelled ty a simple denial of the right to make it. If I c 
lieved that the relations of Mr. Eaton's tamily to the community 
of Washington, would be productive of embarrassment, I had an 
unqu:stionable right to aliow this consideration to have its pro- 
per influence upon my conduct. If called upon to state the mo- 
tives to that conduct, 1 had as manifest a right to avow it. I 
am quite sure, on reflcction, that public opinion would not have 
tolerated the acceptance of a call, so utterly groundless, what- 
evir the cireumstanees under which it was made. 

But Mr. Eaton had another difliculty to contend with, He 
had already made and waived a deman: for an offence. which if 
it Was one, ccrtainty included this. Surely, if it was offi nsive to 
speak of the relations of his fumily to the commubity of Wash- 
ington, as an evil, Which was likely to embarrass the operations 
of the cabinet, it wes much more sv to declare that such had been 
my own view of the subject, that L had refused to permit m 
family to assoriate with his—and that I had declared my determi- 
nation to retire from office, rather than submit to such a requisic 
tion. Yet to this declaration, Mr. Eatow had previously submit 
ted, and after considering it for s. veral days, had withdrawn the 
p remptory demand, which he had made upon me in June last, 
with en expression of his gratification at this result of that cor- 
respondcne. Was f bound thus to await the ebb and flow of his 
reser tments, or of his disposition te indulge them? to conform m 
self to the fitful bumors ot a man, whose purposes were thus a 
surd and vacitlating? Ido mot man tosay,that 1 would regulate 
my conduct by the requisitions of any arbitrary code of honor, 
when these conflict:d with my own seuse of propriety; bat Tas- 
sert, Without fear of contradiction, that even according to the 
Maxims of that eode,to which he bad appealed, Mr. Eaton had 
fort: ited al) claim to call upen me, by his previous submission 
tu that which he had treat:d as an offi nce, and fur which be bad 
received bo atonement. 


Thetime selected by Mr. Eaton for making this second demand, 
coupled with tbe refusal to reccive the answer, which was trans- 
mitted to him, furmsh, however, the most conclusive evidence of 
the real spiritin which that call was made; and prove, what. 
ever might have been the hopes of those who had counselled o¢ 
countenanced this proceeding, that, with him, it was a mere 
tLravado. The wrong of which Me Eaton complained in his note 
of the 17th June, was avowed,and unstoned for. In this posture 
of things, be waited until my appeal to the public had placed me 
in a situation which, until 1 eould dis. ngage myself, would ne- 
erssarily prevent me from turning aside to answer any minor 
claim. Under the alleged authority of the president of the United 
States, an issue had been tendered to and forced upon me. Cal 
edto speak the truth, I had pledged myself to a statement of faets 
in the face of the American pcople, from the support of which I 
could not suffer myself to be diverted by any other consideration. 
The red. mption of that plc¢ge was due to the public, whose de. 
cision 1 had been compelled to invoke—and to my own honor. 
It was impossible to forcsce by whom, and in what particulars, that 
statement would be assailed; and it was my duty to be at my pose, 
and in readiness to defend it. Under such circumstances, to have 
turned aside to answer the call of Mr. Eaton, would, I am now 
satisfied, have subjected me to universal reprobation. A short 
time might probably suffice, to enable me to tulfil my duty to the 
public in this matter; but until it was performed, it avas my first 
duty. It is impossible to believe that Mr. Eaton could have been 
insensible to these considerations. He was on the spot; deeply 
interested in the occurrences of the day; an active agent in pro- 
ducing most of them. Ie chose this precise point of time to pre- 
sent his second demand. He did more, his triend, who is presumed 








4 , to have acted in confornity to his insiruetions, refused to receive 
Theteatter, 1 ae ox Bante Me ducnee of this saeeary' eee cnamames, which, Ge from Coens Se ee 


tion. 


distanct assurance that it should be promptly attended to, as soon 
as the duties in which I was then engaged bad been fuifilled; and 


This first attempt was a manifest failure. Ao opportunity had | with a knowledge of thisfact, Mr. Eaton, reckless of the exposure 
been afforded to Mr. Eaton, to carry out his purposes, so far as 1 | which awaited bim, has asserted, in the face of truth, that I ha 


was the object of them. Whether it arose from a fal ring spirit 


or from his own conviction of the absurdity of his demand, be 





,| shanned responsibility. ; 
If the circumstances in which I stood before the public, did not 


did not avail himself of it. ‘The fact that such a correspondence | impose upon him an imperative obligation to ebstein from making 
existed, soon became known to the public, acd they were not | his call at such 4 mument, still the assurance which was offered 


slow in expressing their view of it. It became necessary there 


-|to him, was one which a brave man seeking honorable combat 


fore to Mr. Eaton, to make an effort to retrieve his afluirs, and | could not have refused. “The refusal to accept it, was therefore a 


certain expressions in my former address were seized upon for 
this purpose. It is this correspondence, which he says bas even- 


palpable evasion of the combat, which he affected to invite. 
The spirit which was manifisted by the mere fact of making 


tuated in a determination on my part to shrink from respohsi- this demand, under such circumstances, Was calculated, however, 


bility, and it is that determination, imputed to me, in utter dis 


to priduce feclings which I could not at the moment repress. 


of truth, which has called forth the ribaldry which em- | Connecting it with the repeated attacks of the government press, 








bellishes hisappeal to the public. That public shall have an op-! I saw in it a ruthless determination to sacrifice my honor or my 
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tinetly, not for the qurpose of discussing it with you, but that “the 
American people,” fo whom you refer as arbiters of the propriety 





life. I looked beyond the immediate agent in this transaction, 
and was resolved to disappoint the hopes of its contrivers. In 
the vindieation of trath and my own honor, I felt that I had the 
power to do 80; and pressed by an unseen hand, I thought that the 
moment bad arrived when it had become necessary to exert It- 
The question to be decided was, whether a system of lawless vio- 
Jence should prevail unchecked, at the seat of the national go 
vernment, in the face of the American people? It was my mis- 
fortune to be ealled to test that question, with such a man, and 
under such circumstances, but it was not my fault. I sent ac- 
cordingly for a gentleman in whom I had eontidence, and cum- 
municated to him this view of the course which it became ne- 
cersary for me to pursue. His remonstranees against it were i- 
stant and decided. Alter a free conversation on the subject, it 
was agreed to refer Mr. Eaton's note, confidentially, to certain 
gentlemen who were mentioned, together with my own view of 
the matter, and with it the question, whether I could with proprie- 
ty aceept bis call, They answered, stating that they had care- 
fully perused my note, Mr. EBaton’s, and the communication re- 
ferred to by him, (my former address), and then added, “we can- 
not perceive atv just cause for the call now made on you; and 
under any Circumstances jt is our decided opinion, that in the 
present state of the controversy, in which you are engaged before 
the public, you could not with any propriety aceept his invita- 
tion.” If L had had the slightest disposition to avoid Mr. Eaton’s 
resentment, bere was an ample opportunity of doing so. Here 
were gentlemen who were impartial on this question; men whose 
courage, Whose high sense of honor, whose general standing in 
suciety entitled them to be heard in a matter of this sort, and 
who had given a prompt and decided negative to his demand. 
Lovking to the absurd nature of that demand, it could not be 
doubted that this opinion would be confirmed by the deliberate 
judgment of the public; and that [ should have been fully justi- 
fled in giving to it au unqualified refusal. I did not. however, 
refuse Mr. Eaton’s call. Ll errcd, perhaps, in not doing so; but 
it is not the error which he imputes to me. I did not return “an 
argumentative labored reply to a plain and simple demand.” Put- 
ting out of that controversy certain matters which he had unne- 
cessarily introduced into it, L referred him to our former corres: 
pondence and its result; to my actual relation to the public, and 
the duty which it imposed upon me; and exercising a right 
which belonged to me, under any circumstances, and which that 
relation imperiously called upon me to exert, L informed him that 
as soon as that duty was fulfilled, ] would attend to his demand, 
with a disposition promptly to repair any wrong which I had in- 
Jlicted, ‘That answer, with the note of Mr. Eaton’s friend, which 
enclosed it, is, huwever, now submitted to the public. 
Mr, Berrien’s note to gen, Iiunter, enclosing his answer to Mr. 
Eaton. 
Washington, 29th July, 1831. 
Sir—The difficulty of meeting with any person bere who is un- 
connected with the government, and whom I can ask to be the 
bearer of the enclosed letter, induces me te commit it to Mr. 
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of your conduct, may be enabled at once to see the principle on 
which you rest your claim to demand satisfaction from me, and 
having done this, will proceed to explain to you why I will not 
now reply to it. 

You tvok an early occasion after my return to this place to 
make the demand which gave rise to our former correspondence. 
That was a demand for the avowal or disavowal of a statement, 
that my family had refused to associate with yours. I met this 
by the avowal which you ca}led for; stated the oceasion on which 
I had given this refusal, and the determination which 1 had ex- 
pressed to leave the cabinet, rather than to yieldit. I held myself 
ready at that time to answer any just demand whieh you should 
make upon me, founded upon this refusal, or the avowal of it. 
You made none. On the contrary, after having my answer four 
days in your possession-—after having, as you tell me, given to it 
“a full and calm consideration,” you replied to it in the spirit of 
peace, and I terminated the eorrespondence by a note, written 
in the same spirit. Up to that period your claims upon me were, 
then, atan end. Since that time, the letter of colonel Johnson, 
the misrepresentations of a paper published under the eye of the 
president, and finally a statement in reiation to myself personal- 
ly, have compelled me to appeal to the public. ‘Ibat appeal is 
now pending. It places me in a new position, and imposes upon 
me new duties. Under the alleged authority of the president of 
the United States, an issue has been tendered to me, the decision 
of which is vitally important to my own character and to the 
public interest. It is at such a moment, and under such circum- 
stances, that your demand is presented to me. ‘The American peo- 
ple, to whom you appeal, wil) not fail to perceive and to note, both 
the time and the cireumstanees under which itis made. My answer 
is, that 1 have higher duties to perform both to myself and to the 
country, than any which your demand, even conceding it to be 
rightful, (on which subject I express no opinion), Can impose. I 
will not be diverted from the fulfilment of these duties. When 
that purpose shail have been accomplished, 1 will attend to your 
demand, with a disposition promptly to repair any wrong which 
I may have inflicted. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN MACPHERSON BERRIEN, 

To John H. Eaton, esq. 





This letter, which was delivered to a friend of Mr. Eaton, (who, 
in consequence of general Hunter’s indisposition, had been se- 
lected to represent him), that friend refused to receive, and re- 
turn to the bearer of it, who, as the public will have seen, was 
ignorant of its contents. 1 considered this as decisive evidence of 
Mr. Eaton’s disposition to evade the contest which he professsed 
to seek. If he had been sineere in making this demand, an op- 
portunity was thus offered to him of gratifying his resentment. A 
short time would suffice to release me from my existing engage- 
ments to the public, and then he would have bean authorised to 
renew his claim. By the refusal to receive my letter, he neces- 
sarily closed all communication between us, unless the object of 
such communication had been as preliminary to further pro- 
ceedings, to retrace that step, and to apologise fur it. Without 





Echols, ove of my family. Considerations of a domestic nature 

have prevented me trom commumesting to him its contents. I 

assure myself, however of its proper delivery, by placing it under 

cover to your address, and instructing Mr. Echols to deliver the 

package only to yourself. Tam respectiully, sir, your obedient 

servant, JOHN MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 
To gen, Alexander Hunter. 


Mr. Berrien’s answer to major Eaton's ehallenge, 


Washington, 29th July, 1831. 

Sir: Your note of yesterday's date was delivered to me by gen. 
Hunter. 

I will waive at this time any observations on the language and 
style of that note, or Upon any statement hot necessarily connect- 
ed with your present demand, which it contains. 1 make two 
exceptions to this waiver, and | remark first, that in your account 
of the interview between us, on the occasion of tendering to me 
the office of attorney general, you have omitted to state, that your 
communication was confined to that single point; that veither the 
names of the members of the cabinet, nor the principles on which 





general Jackson intended to administer the government, were 
mentioned to me, but that for these and all other matters which ! 
might influence my decision upon the invitation which had been 
given to me, I was referred to the president himself. I take the 
oecssion to add also, with no reference to your present demand, 
however, that Ido not acquiesce in your interpretation of that 
sentence in my address to the public, in which it is stated that 
the annunciavion of the names of the cabinct seemed to me ‘**to 
present an insuperable bar to my acceptance of the office, which 
had been tendered to me.” 

And now, sir, I will reply to the residue of your note. You 
rest the demand which you have made, as I understand it, upon 
the allegation, that 1 have give countenance and sanetion to 
what you denominate the base slanders, which have been propo 
pated agaiust you in your domestic relations, and you say that 
this has been done in my address to the public, by speaking of 
these rutnors, as evils which proscented an insuperable bar to my 
entering the cabinet, and stating that my assent was finally given 
under the pursuasion that the president would speedily see and 
correct the evil. The wrong then of which you complain, con- 
sists in my having stated to the public, as you suppose, that your 
introduction into the cabinet was an evil,in consequenee of the 
reports which were in circulation in relation to your family, and 
that for this cause J had hesitated to take a place in it, and had 
finally acquiesced, under @ belicd that this evil would be speedily 
removec. 1 state the gronnd which you have taken, thus dis- 








this, any subsequent demand by Mr. Eaton, was merely idle.— 
When it was made, having previously obtained the firiendly offices 
of general Jones in this matter, Linstructed him to say for me, that 
1 could hold no further communication with Mr. Eaton, who 
must thereafter pursue his own course. He had refused to ac 
cept satisfaction on the only terms on which I eould offer it, and 
I left him to seek it in any manner which might be more agreeable 
to him. He has selected his mode, by his appeal to the public, 
and must now abide the result. I think, then, it is obvious, that 
this idle bravado, twiee displayed, without even a plausible pre. 
tence, has in each case eventuated in the disgrace of its authors, 
and the palpable discomfiture of its more immediate agent. From 
me, Mr. Eaton has received no wrong. Although I cannot ad- 
mit the existence of that intimacy, which it accords with his 
present purposes to assert, still I can fearlessly appeal to those 
more immediately conversant with my course here, to say whether 
feelings of hostility have at any time characterized my conduct 
towards him. ‘his declaration is not made with any view to di- 
minish his resentment: that he will continue to indulge as he 
thinks fit, without any effort on my part to propitiate it. No: 
Mr. Eaton, and his resentments, and the manner in which he may 
think proper to indulge them, are utterly unimportant. That 
which demands our consideration is, that the law of force is openly 
proctaimed atthe seat of the national government—that he who 
ventures to repel the groundless calumnics of the official pr: ss, 
must speak at the peril of his life, in the vindjcation of his ho- 
nor—and if even in self-defence, he shall dare to say aught which 
may draw into question the public conduct of that bigh fune- 
tionary, whose views it professes to represent, and by whose al- 
leged authority it speaks, he must instantly prepare himself for 
the combat. 

Such is the condition to which we are reduced. It is utterly 
unavailing to deny the fact; for the evidence is befure our eyes. 
Two separate calls have been made upon me by Mr. Eaton within 
little more than a month; end the fact that he has, at each time, 
faltered in his purpose, only serves to render more obvious the 
spirit which dictated them. There is no dispassionate man, I 
care not of what party he may be, who will venture to affirm 
that he had a right, in either case,(o make these demands. Why, 
then, were they made? The official press has, in the mean time, 
been unecasingly employed in vain and jmpotent, but ruthless 
efforts to assail me—-and for what? for the mere act of vindicating 
myself, by a simple nurrative of facts, excluding all superfluous 
commentary- These things have been notorious. Ever sinee 
June last this community has been repeatedly agitated by rumors 
ot intended conflicts. No man has been able to elose his ears 
againstthem. The public vewspapers all parts of the umion 
have brought them back to us, and there is no one who is either 
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so elevated or so humble but, that have reached and penetrated 
his dwelling. For this disturbance of the quiet of the community— 
this degradation of the national character, a solemn responsibility 
rests somewhere. Whatever the delusion of the moment, the time 
will come, and that speedily, when the American people will 
enforce it. And who has been the principal actor in these scenes, 
in each case, the moving cause of this disturbance? Au individual 
enjoying the confidence of the chief magistrate, in habits of daily 
and intimate intercourse with him. And by whom hare these 
calumnies been uttered? Who is it that has endeavored, with an 
activity which has never slumbered, to fan the flame of discord? 
These have been the labors of a press which is necessarily under 
bis control. Who doubts that this reiterated calumny, this con- 
tinued menace of violence, might have been checked by a word? 
Who will question that the power to do so, involved the obligation 
zo exert it? Else, what are goverment, laws, and the duties 
which belong to the civil magistracy? What is that high and en- 
nobhing feeling which does not permit its possessor to resort to dis- 
honoravle means himself, nor to counsel or countenance them in 
those whose conduct he has either the legal or the moral power 
to control? 


I dismiss with these remarks so much of Mr. Eaton's pam- 
pblet as relates to the second correspondence between us. In 
the spirit of a determination to misrepresent every thing con- 
nected with this subject, he imputes to me the violation of a per- 
sonal imtimacy which he says existed before the organization of 
the cabinet, and the fact of having contributed to give currency 
to the reports against the character of Mrs. Eaton. He adds, that, 
as the partisan of Mr. Calhoun, I had fomented the divisions of 
the cabinet, and become party to an intrigue, which had for its 
object his expulsion from it. Each of these charges is wholly 
destitute of toundation. Indeed the pamphlet presents a case so 
entirely fictitious that those who have been conversant with the 
transactions as they occurred, can discern no resemblance to them 
in this statement, and they will perhaps be embarrassed in de- 
termining to whom to award the credit of exercising that degree 
of imaginative power which was necessary to have conceived it. 

I never was on terms of intimate friendship with Mr. Eaton. 
This declaration is alike due to myself, and to those with whom I 
have the good fortune to stand in that relation. I have already 
said that 1 attended his wedding. I did so upon an appeal made 
to me,as a member of the senate—as a political, not as a private 
friend. Circumstances soon disclosed to me the inferences which 
would probably be drawn from this occurrence, and I limited 
myself thereafter to a civil intercourse with Mr. Eaton, when we 
met. I wasnot in the habit of visiting him, either before or af- 
ter his marriage. Still I had no hostility towards him, and in 
looking to the circumstances so often adverted to in this contro- 
versy, whether belore, or at the time of his introduction into the 
cabinet, U certainly indulged no such feeling. I have before said, 
and now repeat, that my conduct while there, was studiously re- 
gulated to avoid offence. 1 could not gratity the too obvious wish 
of the president in this matter. I thought any interference on 
his part, unfortunate for himself, and for the country; but I did 
nut seek to inflame the feeling which was excited by theindis- 
creet attempt to control the society of Washington. 

A single fact, known to be so, by those among whom I write, 
furnishes a decisive answer (0 the allegation of a combination in 
the cabinet, to exclude Mrs. Eaton from society. It is, that the 
question of exclusion as it related to the society of Washington 
generally, was settled before Mr. Eaton came into office. His 
marriage occurred in January, and during that and the sueceed- 
ing month this question had been tried end determined, by those 


to whom it belonged, the community in which he lived. Any | 


movement on the part of those who composed the cabinet on 
that subject, could only therefore have for its object to reverse 
that decision—to introduce and vot to exclude. I had no part 
in this matter. L was during that winter a member of the se- 
nate, and did not enter into society—and my family did not 
reach this place until the following summer. I did not believe 
that, as a member of the cabinet, | had any thing to do with the 
regulations of this society, aud in connecting myself with the 
community as an individual, 1 conformed myself to what appear- 
ed to me to be already established in relation to its social inter- 
course. Now, as heretofore, Mr. Eaton is desirous of placing me 
in the attitude of an accuser—that he may avail himself of the 
public sympathy, which so many efforts have been made to ex- 
cjte—and now, as heretofore, I disclaim this office,in form as well 
as in fact. The call upon me for the adduction of proofs, is 
therefore merely idle. Lam not evew responsible for the intro- 
duction of Mrs. Eaton’s name into the discussions between us. 
Phat was done originally by Mr. Eaton himself. The demand 
Which he made upon me, on the 17th June, drew from me the 
statement contained in my note of the succeeding day, and it was 
Mr. Eaton who brought that correspondence before the public, 
by giving it, or an extract from it, to the editor of the Globe, 
by whom that extract was published; and this rendered it ne- 
er to publish the entire correspondence. So far as L am cot- 
cerned, therefore, it is Mr. Faton himself, who has drawn into 
discussion between us, the question of Mrs. Eaton’s relation to the 
seciety of Washington, and the rumors concerning her. 

I havea brief remark to make on Mr. Eaton’s statement of 
the interview, which took place between Mr, Branch and himself 
in my office, I had no agency in producing that interview, and 
was not, I think, advised that it was contemplated, until a very 
short time before the parties met. I was gratified by a termina- 
tion of it, which did not interrupt the official intercourse of those 
concerned; but I believe nobody thought, tor myself I certainly 
did not, that any explanation which was given there, was calcu- 
lated to remove feelings of personal hostility, if any such existed. 
The expression of such a feeling as is ascribed to me, would there- 
fore have been utterly inconsistent with the oecasion. I advert 
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to this subject, however, forthe purpose of stating the strong im- 
pression which rests upon my mind,that there is a mistake as to 
the time of its occurrence, notwithstanding the abduction of Mr. 
Branch’s letter. I kept no note of this transaction, and cannot 
therefore speak with positiveness; but my belief is that which I 
have stated. Mr. Branch will, I presume, put this matter on its 
true footing. 

Mr. Eaton has made a labored effort to attribute the dissolution 
of the late cabinet to the intrigues of the partizans of Mr. Cal- 
houn, rather than tothe feeling which had been excited by the 
attempt to control the social intercourse of Washington. That 
effort is vain. The public judgment on that subject is believed 
to be irrevocably fixed, However, under the intluenee of va- 
rious motives, men may differ as to the character of the aet, 
among the vast majority of the American people, there are few, 
I believe, who doubt that my colleagues and myself might have 
retained our places in the cabinet, if, consistently with our sense 
of propriety, we could have taken a different view of that sub- 
ject. 

The charge that I was at any time the partisan of Mr, Cal- 
houn, is utterly destitute of foundation. Mr. Eaton cannot im- 
pute to me any act or expression which will give the slightest 
/ countenance to this assertion. In the contest of 1825, my wishes 
| were openly avowed, and acted upon, in favor of Mr. Crawford. 
| The earliest measures of the administration, which then came 
|into power, and more especially in relation to the interests of 
| Georgia, placed me in the opposition to that administration, and 
| I remained there during the contest which succeeded. I entered 
| the cabinet in 1829, as the political friend of general Jackson, 
| with every disposition to fulfil the duties, which that relation pre - 
| scribed, but with no claims upon him as an individual, and with- 
}out believing that I had incurred any obligations, as such, from 
the fact of having been called there. These duties, however, in 
'the view which 1 took of them, independently of all other con- 
| 
{ 





siderations, were sufficient to preclude me from being the par- 
tisan of any man. On the contrary, 1 endeavored uniformly to 
inculeate the propriety Of abstaining from all agitation of the 
question, who should be the successor of general Jackson. This 
exposition of my particular views would be entirely unimportant 
to the public, and would not have been presented to their notice, 
if a contrary course had not been untruly imputed to me, for the 
purpose of concealing from them the real causes of the dissolution 
of the late cabinet. 

It is next imputed to me, as an act of ingratitude to a ‘‘friend 
‘and benefactor,” that | omitted to communicate to general Jack- 
ison my objection to the selection of his cabinet. The indignant 
| feeling which such a charge would be otherwise calculated to ex- 
cite, is repressed by its absurdity. It is due to general Jackson 
lalso to state my entire conviction that it has received no coun- 
' tenance from him—that in this instance at least, Mr. Eaton has 
drawn at shortsight, and upon his own resources. I have already 
said, and it is now sufficiently manifest to the public, that these 
| objections, so far as Mr. Katou was concerned, were not merely 
| communicated, but strongly, and yet vainly, urged upon the pre- 
| sident, by his own personal friends. I had no claim to that re- 
| Jation, and such a communication on my part would therefore 
have been merely nugatory. 1 could have no hope of changing the 

cast of the cabinet, when those who were both the political and 
| personal friends of the president had made the effort and failed. 
| Ihe only question for me to decide was, whether, constituted as 
| it was, it was my duty to accept the office which was tendered 
/to me, and I have stated, in my former address, upon what advice, 
| and under the influence of what motives, | had determined to do 


$0. 


The suggestion which we are considering demands, however, a 
different consideration. General Jackson is represented by Mr. 
| Eaton as my “friend and benefactor,” and nry conduct is de- 
! nounced for an” alleged violation of the duties which he had a 
right to claim from me in that character. Now, as I had no ac- 
quaintanece with general Jackson, other than that which occurred 
during a few days service with him in the senate in 1825, and 
had never held any intercourse with bim, except during that 
short period, his claim to the title of my friend and benefactor 
must have been derived solely from the fact of his having called 
me to the office of attorney general of the United States; and 
this is no. doubt the idea; which Mr. Eaton intended to convey. 
I confess 1 took a different view of thismatter,and I hope gen. 
Jackson did so. IL am not disposed to believe that he would 
maintain any such pretension, as that which is put forth by Mr. 

Eaton, nor to consider him in fact liable to the serious imputa- 

| tion which it implies. In the selection of his cabinet, he was 
bound to consult the public interest. If he did so, however much 
I might be flattered by his good opinion, 1 could not consider 
myself as incurring a dcbt of gratitude. J do not doubt that 
there were others who were entitled to his preference, but if he 
belicved this, and, believing it, conferred the office upon me in 
the spirit of favoritism, he failed to discharge his duty to the 
public, and Mr. Eaton is his accuser. J entered upon the 
duties of that office with feelings of respectful good will to general 
Jackson, for the favorable opinion which he had indieated by the 
selection, and with a deep sense of my obligation to the zealous 
and faithful discharge of my duty, which I have endeavored 
honestly to fulfil, but certainly without any idea that I had been 
distinguished as a favorite, or that I had incurred a debt of grati- 
tude. 

The wishes of general Jackson, in relation to the office of at- 
torney general, were communicated to me, almost simultaneously, 
by Mr. Branch and Mr. Eaton, ia each case, without any an- 
nunciation of the names of my intended associates, or of the pro- 
proposed policy of the administration. ‘The fact, which will nog 
be denied, that I asked an interview with general Jackson, which 
was accorded to me, for the purpose of ascertaining these parti- 
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culars as a preliminary to my decision, furnishes a distinct nega- 
tive to Me. Eaton’s assertion, that I announced to him, on the 
Way succeeding that on which he delivered his message, my _rea- 
diness to accept the office which was tendered to me. 1 did not 
im fact accept it until some time after my interview with general 
Jackson, and recollecting that interview, he I am sure will not 
verify this assertion of Mr. Eaton. 

I must be permitted also to deny the authorship of certain 
peragraphs, extracted from the Tclegragh, which Mr. Eaton im- 
putes to me. Even while I write, a similar and equally unfound- 
ed imputation by the editor of the Globe, has furnished a new 
pretence for the ribaldry af which I am the object, and I am ad- 
monished that Mr. Eaton, although he has retired from the city, 
since I began to write these remarks, holds himself in readiness 
to return. They have been sketched hastily, and at intervals of 
exemption from various other claims upon my time, but I trust it 
will be found that I have written under the influence of this sa- 
lutary caution. In regard to the principal charge, I desire to 
say, that what I have written, bears my signature—and it is true 
also, that I have written, whatever is thus verified. 

I rejoice to believe that 1 may now be permittcd to bring this 
address tv a close. Its publication will I doubt not be followed 
by a reiteration of the calumnies, with which I have been here- 
tofore assailed; but my reliance is that these will be rendered 
harmless by the intelligence of my countrymen. 

JN. MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 

Washington, 23d Sept. 1831. 





BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
CORRESPONDENCE RETWEEN SILAS E. BURROWS, ESQ, 
AND THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT MONROE, 

Letter from Mr. Burrows. 

New York, January 7th, 1831. 

My dear sir: Believing myself in your estimation 
one of those friends whose motives and conduct, since I 
had the honor of first being acquainted with you, cannot 
be mistaken, I take the liberty of trespassing on your 
goodness to obtain information which cannot be as satis- 
factorily received from any other source. 

Lam sensible our country will be happy in hearing 
those opinions which emanate from the revolutionary 
patriot who shed his blood on the batile-field, and who 
presided for eight yezrs over the destinies of our coun- 
try, during which period every blessing was possessed by 
our happy land. Will you be so kind as to give me 
your sentiments relative to the effect of the U. S. bank 
on our national currency, and what your opinion is in re- 
Jation to the renewal of its charter? The situation in 
which the government was placed without its aid, during 
the last war, ts general advantages in reguluting exchange, 
facilitating the remittances of government and individuals 
drom various parts of the union, and generally its im- 
portance connected with the best interests of our coune 
ary? I am, &e. SILAS E. BURROWS. 

Col. James Monroe, late president of the U. S. 


Letter from Mr. Monroe, 
New York, January 20th, 1831, 

Dear sir: Vhe confidence I have in your rectitude 
and patriotism, will induce me to give an explicit an- 
ewer to the general interrogatories contained in your 
fetter of the 7th, though 1 fear that my continued weak 
gtute of health will make it less satisfactory than it other- 
wise might be, especially vs I have none of the official 
doeuments with me which are calculated to illustrate the 
subject. 

You ask me what is my opinion of the effect which 
the U. States bank has on the national currency, and as 
to the policy of renewing its charter?—what the situa- 
tion of the government without its aid during the last 
war?—what its general advantages in regulating ex- 
change, in facilitating remittances to individuals, and its 
general importance? 

When the old U. S. bank was first instituted, I was 
one of those who voted aguinst it in the senate. I doubt- 
ed the power of the government under the constitution 
to make such an establishment, and was fearful that the 
influence which it would give to the government over the 
moneyed concerns of the union, would have a very im- 
proper effect on our free system. ‘The bank was insti- 
tuted soon after the government was adopted, and ata 
period when the question of the relative powers of the 
two governments excited great feeling, and divided the 
congress and the union into very jealous and violent par- 
ties. I was of that party which construed the powers 
of the gational government strictly, aod sought to im- 
pose of it correspondent restraints. So far as any 
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change has since taken place in my opinion, it has been 
the result of experience, and prompted by a belief that 
such change would give strength to the system, and not 
weaken or endanger it. 

Between such a bank, and any arrangement which the 
government can make, the alternative must be between 
» bank of the government itself, and under its exclusive 
contro}, a reliance on its own resources and surplus tunds, 
deposited in a manner to produce the best effect, and a 
dependence on the banks of the several states. I have 
no hesitation in declaring it as my decided opinion that 
neither of these could accomplish the great objects con- 
templated, and that each of them is liable in other re- 
spects to the most serious objections. ‘To a bank of the 
government, this remark is applicable in both views, and 
with peculiar force in the latter. If confined to the 
metropolis, it could not «xtend its discounts beyond a 
very limited cirele, nor its agency as a deposit for the 
revenue received in the several states—nor tor remit- 








tances to individuals—and for other objects it would be 
equally limited. Such an institution requires an active 
supervision by those for whose benefit it is intended, 
The regular official duties of all the departments in the 
executive render K impossible for thet branch to per- 
form that service without an interference with those 
duties to the injury of the public. If branches should 
be established, their position might enable them to re- 
medy some of the defects stated, but they would accu- 
mulate others of much greater force. The interfer- 
ence with the constitutional and regular duties of the 
executive would, in the same degree, be imereased. 
But that is comparatively a slight evil, A bank thus 
instituted being under the control of the executive, by 
the appointment of its directors, and in all its operations, 
might, in the hands of a bad administration, be wielded 
as an instrument to sap the foundation of the govern- 
ment itself. Appeals would be made to the government 
from every part of the union, for its influence in obtain- 
ing discounts, and thus a seduction might be practised to 
a great extent lor the worst purposes. The influence 
would be reciprocal. Those connected by such a tie 
with the government would be looked to for support at 
elections, who would not fail to render it. ‘Thus the 
revenue of the nation, raised by taxes on the proper ob- 
jects Lo support their free government, might be made 
an instrument to its overthrow. 

The second alternative suggested, a reliance on the 
surplus funds, tor the accomplishment of the objects 
contemplated, it must be obvious, must fail in every in- 
stance. ‘The revenue of a government is generally li- 
mited to certain specified objects, according to an estie 
mate for each, and to which it is appropriated. The 
fund raised, sometimes falls short ot the object. It sel- 
dom exceeds it in any considerable amount, For the 
want of a surplus it must lie idle in the treasury until 
appropriated, and if appropriated as a provision for an 
emergeney, for war for example, it must still lie idle in 
the treasury, unul that event oceurs, or be loaned out. 
it could not lie idle. The whole nation would revolt 
against it, and if loaned out, it might be impossible to 
obtain it when called for, and might even be lost. In 
this mode, the regulation of the value of the currency, 
of exchange, and of rendering service, by facilitating 
remittances, would be abortive. ‘The third alternative 
which has been suggested, a reliance on the state banks, 
would be equally unproductive. The government would 
require no aid except in time of war, when immense 
sums would be necessary, which could be procured only 
by loans, and when application should be made to them, 
there is good cause to apprehend that each would endea- 
vor to obtain the best terms it could, ‘There is no par. 
ticular bond between them and the national government, 
and, impelled by their interests and that of the stock- 
holders, it is natural that they should pursue that course. 
Should such an emergency arise as menaced the over- 
throw of the government, the interest thereby excited 
might be paramount, and force the banks, under the di- 
rection of the stockholders, to unite in a common effort 
to save the country. But the great object isto prevent such 
a crisis by a command of tunds, which would enable the 
government to arrest it. In every other object the state 











banks would fail. There being no standard to which al} 
must adhere, no connection between those of the differ- 
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ent states, and many of them with limited funds, and in 
embarrassed circumstances, they would neither regulate 
the value of coin, of exchange, nor facilitate remittances. 

A national bank occupies different ground. Connect- 
ed with the government by its charter, and its capital, 
which consists of stock, in which the government parti- 
cipates in a certain degree, there is no instance in which, 
on principle, there can be a difference of interest be- 
tween them, and many powerful considerations by which 
the interest of the bank must stimulate it, to sepport the 
credit of the government in any situation in which it may 
be placed. If the credit of the stock should sink, the 
eapital of the bank would decline in equal degree: the 
effect of which would be felt in all its operations, Its 
paper would depreciate, and a check be given to its cir- 
culation, if not an entire suspepsion. Standing at the 
head of the moneyed operations of the government, it 
is its intermediate agent in making remittances to banks 
aad individuals throughout the union, and likewise be- 
tween individuals, from which much credit and influ- 
ence are gained, if not profit. It has the means, and 
may be considered as the most powerful agent in raising 
and sustaiving the circulating medium on a par with 
specie throughout the union, and of elevating the state 
banks to that standard, by subjecting them to the neces- 
sity of reaching and adhering to it, to sustain their credit, 
and even their existence, Let the credit of the govern- 
ment sink, and all these advantages are lost. The bank 
therefore, from a regard to interest, is bound to sustain 
it. ‘The directors, except the few appointed by the gov- 
crameat, are elected by the stockholders, and are ame- 
nable to them. It gives its support, therefore, to the 
government, on principles of national policy, in the sup- 
port of which it is interested, and would disdain becom- 
iug an instrument for any other purpose. 

‘The view above presented is supported by experience, 
and particularly by the events of the late war. When the 
war commenced, the government had not the funds which 
were necessary to support it, and was in consequence 
forced to resort to loans, which were with difficulty ob- 
tained from any quarter, even in a limited degree, and on 
antavorable terms. I have not the official documents 
before me, and cannot state the sources from which any 
loans were obtained, nor the conditions, with the decline 
of the public eredit as the war advanced. I well remem- 
ber, however, that when I was called by the president 
to the department of war, on the 3lst of August, 1814, 
the certificates of the treasury were selling at $80 in 
the $100, by which $20 were lost. It was evident that 
fa reliance was placed on the sale of certificates only, 
that a stiJl further decline would ensue, and that the 
worst consequences might be apprehended. ‘The coun- 
try was invaded through the whole inland and maritime 
frontiers, and powerful squadrons were at the mouth of 
every bay and river leading to our principal cities, which 
were threatened with attack and ruin. ‘Ihe metropolis 
of our union had been forced, and its public buildings 
destroyed, Such was the state of the country, and the 
funds, when [ entered the department of war. Under 
such circumstances, an appeal was made to the patriot- 
ism and interest of the cities, and banks within them, 
by the department of war, with the sanction of the 
president, for loans of money necessary for their own 
defence, for that of the maritime frontier, and the union. 
For the first loan that was obtained, one million of dol- 
lars from the city of New York, which took place a few 
days after I entered the department, no price was fixed. 
As the treasury notes were selling for $80 in the $100, 
that was claimed, but not ed to. It was left for 
subsequent adjustment settled on fair principles. 
Several millions of do re obtained from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and ipal cities throughout the 
union, and, according to my recollection, at par. ‘This 
proves that untilthe union is threatened with ruin, no 
loans can be obtained in emergencies, without a nation- 
at bank, otherwise than ata great sacrifice. These con- 
siderations led to a change in my opinion, and induced 
me to concur with the president in the propriety of in- 
stituting such a bank after the conclusion of the war in 
1815. As to the constitutional objection, it formed no 
serious obstacle. In voting against it in the first instance, 
I was governei! essentially by polig. The construc- 
tion J gave to the constitation I considered a strict oner 










In the latter instance, it was more liberal but, accord. 
ing to my judgment, justified by its powers, 

The above sketch contains my sentiments on the sub- 
ject of your several interrogatories, which 1 communi- 
eate to you not for public view, but in a spirit of confi- 
dence. Since my retirement | have sought to avoid all 
political controversies. Having coneurred with the 
president in the propriety of instituting the latter bank, 
my opinion was not withhels), and is, 1 presume, known, 
as that it remains unaltered. Should a justification of 
my conduct for the change of sentiment in the interval 
between the institution of the first and second bank be- 
come necessary, or any other appeal is made, to make 
it a public duty to explain the cause of that change, [ 
shall not withhold it. I shall be attentive to the course 
of events, and not fail to perform that duty, should 
either call be made on me. 

Lam, dear sir, with great respect and sincere regard, 
ours JAMES MONROE, 

Silas E. Burrows, esq. New York. 





NATIONAL ANTI-MASONIC CONVENTION, 

Necessity, in the mechanical department of our busi- 
ness, and the near close of the week, forbids a present 
insertion of the regular minutes of this convention, with 
a list of the members attending, &c.— but these are chief- 
ly matters for record only, and will not lose any part of 
their interest by a litthe delay—the people, generally, 
being chiefly concerned in the result, which shall be 
stated below. It may be sufficient to observe that about 
112 delegates attended—Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania being fully represented—that on Monday 
the 26th, the convention was organized by the appoint- 
ment of Joun C. Srencen, esq. of New York, as presi- 
dent, four vice presidents and as many secretaries; and 
that several committees were appointed, &e.—that on 
‘luesday, the 27th, various reports of the committees 
were presented and accepted, and much incidental bu- 
siness attended to~and that, on Wednesday, the 28th, 
Witiram Wirt, of Maryland, was nominated as presi- 
dent of the U. States, and Amos E.iimaker, of Penn- 
sylvania, as vice president; each receiving 108 votes of 
the 1L1 members present—alter which, and in concla- 
sion, the following proceedings were had. 

National anti-masonic convention, Sept, 28. 

Resolved unanimously, That Wittiam Wirt, of Ma- 
ryland, be nominated as the anti-masonic candidate for 
the office of president of the United States at the ensu- 
ing election. 

Resolved, That a committee of three members be ap- 
poiuted tocommunicate the preceding resolution to Mr. 
Wirt, and request his acceptance of the above nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. Rutherford, of N. Jersey, Mr. Sloan, of Ohio, 
and Mr. Elder, of Pennsylvania, were appointed the said 
committee, 

At the meeting of the convention at 8 o’clock, P. M. 
the following communication from Mr. Wirt was re- 
ceived: 

Gentlemen: The unanimous resolution of the “nation- 
al anti-masonic convention” assembled at this place, 
nominating me as their candidate for the office of presi- 
dent of the United States, at the ensuing election, is an 
honor very grateful to me, as a proof of confidence from 
so respectable a body, and quite as unexpected as it is 
grateful. My pursuits, habits and inclinations, have 
removed me so far from the political excitements and 
contentions of the day, and I know so well, from a close 
personal observation of twelve years, how little of at- 
traction there is in the office of president of the United 
States, to any man who values his own peace, that it was 
as far removed from my wishes as my expectations, that 
it would oecur to any portion of my fellow citizens to 
present my name to the consideration of my countrymen 
for that office. Not only have f never sought the office, 
but I have, long since, looked at it with far more of 
dread than of desire, being fully aware of its fearful re- 
sponsibilities, and of the fact, demonstrated by past ex- 
perience, that no degree of purity and intelligence that 
can be exerted in the discharge of its duties, can protect 
its possessor from misrepresentation and aspersion. 

Give me leave to add, gentlemen, that one of the last 
quarters from which | could have anticipated such an 
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honor, is the anti-masonic convention; because, adopt- 
ing, (too hastily, Iam happy to find), the current ru- 
mors of the day, I had supposed that the very principle 
of your union was a war of indiscriminate proscription 
against all persons throughout the United States, who 
had ever borne the name of mason; that you would put 
in nomination no person who had ever been a mason 


himself, and whe would not, moreover, pledge himself 


to become a party to sucha war of indiscriminate ex- 
termination, and wield the appointing power of the 
office under your dictation; who would not, in short, be- 
come the president of your party, instead of being the 
president of the United States. 1 am happy to find that 
this is an error; for lL should have been grieved for my 
country, to see the rise of any party that should affect 
to seize upon the reins of government, and, through the 
agency of an automaton president, to direct its powers 
to the vindictive purposes of party proscription and per- 
secution; and I should be grieved, for myself, to learn 
that there had been any thing in my life and character 
that could mark me out as a fit instrument for the exe- 
cution of such a purpose. Iam relieved from both these 
apprehensions by learning, since your assemblage here, 
that you have no other object in view than, in effect, to 
assert the supremacy of the laws of the land, that you 
seek to disturb no portion of the peaceable and virtuous 
eitizens of our country in the enjoyment of those social 
rights which are secured to them by their constitution 
and laws, but on the contrary, that the principle which 
has embodied you, is one of self defence, in the enjoy- 
ment of those rights; that having become convinced by 
the disclosures made under oath, by numerous and re- 
spectable witnesses, in the trials which have been agitat- 
ing the state of New York, for several years, and by 
your investigations consequent on those disclosures, 
that the masonic society has become a tremendous po- 
litical engine, with the power and the disposition to set 
the laws of the land at defiance, to mark out and sacri- 
fice its victims at pleasure, and with impunity, and to 
silence all individual opposition by the mysterious ter- 
rors which it diffuses throughout the community, you 
have come to the determination to root out this noxious 
instituuion, il youcan, by the use of all the peaceable, 
legal,and constitutionul means in your power; that the 
most effective means of this character which has pre- 
sented itself to you, is by the exercise of your elective 
franchise; that deeming every man unfit for office, who, 
in accordance with the principles established on the tri- 
alsin New York, considers his masonie oaths and ob- 


ligations as superior to his obligations to the constitution | 


and laws of the country, you will support no man for any 
office who holds that principle, or adheres to the socie- 
ty whose principle it is; that you consider a man’s al- 
legiance to his country his highest earthly obligation, 
and that no man is fit to be trusted with one of the offi- 
ees of the country who will permit a doubt to rest on 
the fact of his allegiance. ‘These 1 understand to be 
your principles, and | see nothing in them which does 
notcommend them to every man whose mind and heart 
are sound: for there can be no question among reasona- 
ble men, that in a tree government like ours, the con- 
stitution and laws are our only sovereign; that the peace, 
order, prosperity and happiness of our people depend 
on the steady, faithful and effectual administration of 
our laws; that any secret society which, by the foree of 


mysterious Oaths and obligations, and by the extent of | 


its combination, seeks to disturb the action of those 
Jaws, to set them at defiance, to ride over and control 
them, to usurp the government, to hold the lives, peace 
and happiness of society at their mercy, and to estab- 
lish areign of terror over the initiated and uninitiated, 
is a political monster as fearful as the invisible tribunal 
of Germany, or the inguisition of Spain, and ought to 
be extirpated, without delay, by the use ot all the peace- 
able means which the constiiution and laws of our coun- 
try furnish, lam further sure that, in our country, it 
is but necessary to establish the fact of the existence of 
such a society to insure its annihilation. 

But, gentlemen, although your resolution asks of me 
no pledges of promises, yet the name and style of the 
convention from which it proceeds, the anti-masonic 
convention, may be considered both bg yourselves and 
our fellow citizens, at large, as necessarily involying by 


| implication such promises and pledges, and it is there- 

fore proper that 1 should be perfeetly open and candid 
with you, that there may be no misapprehension be- 
tween us, and that you may be able to disembarrass 
yourselves at once, by changing your nomination, if you 
find that you have acted under mistake in passing this 
resolution. 

You must understand, then, if you are not already ap- 
prized of it, that, in very early life, I was myself ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of free masonry. I have been 
told by masons that my eyes were never opened, because 
i never took the master’s degree; but my curiosity ne- 
ver led me thus far—and, although, I soon discontinued 
my attendance on lodges, (not having entered one even 
frum curiosity for more than thirty years, I believe) it 
proceeded from no suspicion on my part that there was any 
thing criminal in the institution, or any thing that placed 
its members, in the slightest degree, in collision with 
their allegiance to their country and its laws. On the 
contrary, having been before my initiation, assured by a 
gentleman, in whom I had implicit confidence, jthat there 
was nothing in the engagement which could affect either 
my religion or politics (which I considered as compre- 
hending the whole range of my duties, civil and reli- 
gious, and as extending not to the first degree only but 
to the whole masonic order) and being further informed 
that many of the most illustrious men of Virginia, with 
general Washington at their head, belonged to that or- 
der, and had taken the degree of master, I did not be- 
lieve that there could be any thing in the institution at 
war with their duties as patriots, men and ehristians; nor 
is it yet possible for me to believe that they could have 
understood the engagement as involving any such crimi- 
nal obligations, I have,thence forward, continually re- 
garded masonry as nothing more than a social and char- 
itable club, designed for the promotion of good feeling 
among its members, and for the pecuniary relief of 
their indigent brethren. I have, indeed, thought very 
little about it for thirty years. It had dropped trom my 
mind so completely that I do not believe 1 should have 
| been able to gain admittance into any lodge at all strict 
jin their examinations, where I should have had to de- 
pend alone on my memory; and so little consequence 
did I attach to it, that whenever masonry has been occa- 
sionally introduced as a subject of conversation, 1 huve 
‘felt more disposed to smile than to frown, Thinking 
‘thus of it, nothing has more surprised me than to see it 
|blown into consequence in the northern and eastern 
‘states as a political engine, and the whole community 








_excited against it as an affair of serious importance. If 
-had heard, indeed, the general rumour that Morgan had 
| been kidnapped and very probably murdered by masons, 
for divulging their secrets: but I supposed it to be the 
act of-a few ignorant and ferocious desperadoes, moved 
by their own impulse singly, without the sancti¢n or 
knowledge of their lodges; and thus thmking, I have 
repeatedly and continually, both in conversation and 
I. tters of friendship, spoken of masonry and anti-mason- 
ry asa fitter subject for farce than tragedy, and have 
been grieved at seeing some of my friends involved in 
what appeared to me such a wild and bitter and unjust 
persecution against so harmless an institution/as free-ma- 
sonry. I have thought and repeatedly said that I consider- 
ed masonry as having no more to do with polities than 
any one of the numerous clubs so humorously cele- 
brated in the Spectator; and that with regard to the crime 
in Morgan’s case, it was quite as unjust to charge that 
on masonry as it would be to charge the private delin- 
quencies of some profes christians on christianity it- 
self. ‘Thus I have though thus I have continually 
spoken and written in my letters to several ot 
my friends. It was not unt period of your assem- 
bling here, that on the oceasion of a friendly visit from 
one of your members, and my taking the liberty to rally 
him on the excessive zeal which had been excited on an 
oceasion so inadequate, that he placed before me a detail 
ot some of the proceedings on the trials of the conspi- 
rators against Morgan: when, for the first time, I saw 
the masonic oaths as established by the testimony both 
of adhering and seceding masons on the trials in New 
York. I observed that in one of them (called the royal 
arch) the candidate, swears among other things that he 

















will aid and assist a companion royal arch mason in dis- 
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tress, and espouse his cause so far as to extricate him 
from the same, if in his power, whether he be right or 
wrong, and that he will cenceal the secrets of a compa- 
nion royal arch mason given him in charge as such, mur- 
der and treason not excepted; and in other oaths, in still 
higher degrees, Lalso observe that the candidate binds 
himself to avenge the violated secrets of the lodge by 
the infliction of death on the offender, and to revenge 
the wrongs of a brother to the utmost extremity; and 
the whole mixed up with the most horrible imprecations 
and blasphemous mockeries of the rites and tenets of 
the christian religion, 


In the details of the trials in the ease of Morgan it be- 
came manifest that these oaths are not considered by 
those who impose and take them as mere idle and un- 
meaning words; but that they are viewed as solemn ob- 
jigations which are to be practically enforced, and which 
in the case of Morgan there is too much reason to be- 
lieve were tragically enforced, According to the re- 
ports of the details of that trial as given at some of your 
former meetings, and given at greater length at your 
meetings in this city, (at one of which, in common with 
other citizens, I was present), those oaths are under- 
stood literally, and literally enforced; and, according to 
the exhibition of the evidence made in those reports, 
the conspiracy against Morgan was not, as has been 
commonly supposed, the act of a few ignorant men, 
alone, but was engendered in the lodges themselves, 
entorced under their direction and supported at their 
expense; the conspiracy embracing, within its sweep, 
men of all degrees, men of the learned professions, far- 
mers and mechanics; with too much reason to believe 
that the secret energy of the masonic spirit had entered 
and polluted even the temples of justice; and with the, 
most demonstrative proof that the persons who had en-| 
tered into these unhallowed oaths, considered their ale | 
legiance to the lodges as of higher obligation than their 
allegiance to the laws of their country. If this be ma- 
sonry, as according to this uncontradicted evidence it 
seems to be, I have no hesitation in saying, that I con- 
sider it at war with the fundamental principles of the| 


social compact, as treason against society, and a wicked | 





conspiracy against the laws of God and man, which ought | 
to be put down. 


But gentlemen, this was not, and could not be masonry 
as understood by Washington. ‘The thing is impossible. | 


‘The suspicion would be parricide. Nor can 1 believe 
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which I trust is and ever will be the sacred and immuta- 
ble principle of ourcommon country. WM. WIRT. 

Messrs. Rutherford, Sloan and Elder, committee of 

the national anti-masonic convention. 

Raltimore, Sept. 28, 1831. 

The communication having been read, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

In the national anti-masonic convention, 
Baltimore, 28th September, 1831. 

Resolved unanimously, Vhatthe answer of the hon, 
Wititram Wirt, to the resolution of this convention, 
nominating him as a candidate for the presidency, be 
entered on the minutes of this convention, as part of 
its proceedings, and that this convention recommend to 
their fellow citizens throughout the United States, a cor- 
dial and vigorous support of Mr. Wrrr, at the next 
election, as the anti-masonic candidate, for the office 
of president of the United States. 

Resolutions of similar purport were unanimously 
adopted by the convention, nominating AMos ELLMAKER, 
of Pennsylvania, as the anti-masonic candidate for the 
office of vice president of the United States: And, for 
the appointment of a committee to announee to him the 
nomination. 

Atthe meeting of the convention, at 8 o’clock P. M. 
the following communication was received from Mr, 
ELLMAKER: 

Baltimore, September 28, 1831. 

Messrs. Juhn Baily, John S. Shriver 

and Samuel P. Lyman. 

GENTLEMEN:—1 acknowledge with much satisfaction 
the friendly manner in which you have communicated 
the two resolutions this day adopted by the national 
anti-masonic convention: one, nominating me as the 
anti- masonic candidate for the vice president of the Uni- 
ted States at the ensuing election; the other, appointang 
youa committee to Communicate the preceding resolu- 
tion to me and to request my acceptance of the nomina- 
tion. 

I know well, my humble pretensions to be a candi- 
date for that high office. Duta zeulous and firm at- 
tachment to the cause of anti-masonry, will not permit 


'a refusal of the nomination. I, therefore, accept it. 


With great respect, Lam, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, AMOS ELLMAKER, 

The communication having been read, a resolution of 
like import with that above set forth in the case of Mr. 


; . | Wirt, was unanimously adopted by the convention. 
that in the quarter of the union with which I am best ac- | 


‘The convention then proceeded to the transaction of 


quainted, intelligent men of high and honorable character, | other business connected with the objects in view. 


ut they have been drawn in to take these shocking and 
impious oaths, can consider them as paramount to their 
duties to their God and their country. It is true that 
after the practical exhibition of masonry which we have 
had in New York, no man of common prudence can 
sleep over these discoveries, and will take care in every 





case of doubt to inquire. But both justice and prudence 


demand discrimination: for the powers of a president | 


ought not, in my opinion, to be prostituted to the pur- 
pose of a blind and unjust proscription, involving inno- 
cence and honor with guilt and treason, and no man is 


Mr. Heiley from the committee charged with that 
duty, reported an addressto the people of the United 
States, which was read and unanimously adopted, and 
ordered to be published. ‘This address though oceupy- 
ing upwards of an hour in the reading, was listened to 
with the most profound attention by the audience. 
Several members made pertinent and able speeches m 
which they spoke ot it in warm and glowing terms, com- 


| plimented the author on the research and ability there- 


in displayed, 
A resolution was offered by Mr. Phelps of Mass. 


worthy of a nomination to this high office in whose judg-| and adopted, recommending a national anti-masonic con- 


ment and patriotism, confidence cannot be placed to 
make the proper distinction between them. In the view 
of all honorable men he would deservedly become an 
object of disgust, if he could stoop to commit himself 
by any pledges, in a case like this, as the price of his 
nomination. 

If with these views of my opinions, it is the pleasure 
of your convention to change the nomination, Ll can as- 
sure you very sincerely thegpl shall retire trom it with 
far more pleasure than | should accept it. If, on the 
contrary, it be their choice to abide by it, I have only 
to add, that in a government like ours, I consider no 
citizen at liberty to reject a nomination by so respectable 
a body, upon personal considerations. 


Be the final determination of your convention what it 
may, I shall ever retain a grateful sense of the honor 
conferred on me by this nomination, and I beg the anti- 
masonic convention to accept the assurance of my re- 
spect for them and for their cause. I do not address 
them asa party, because | understand the principle of 
their union to be, to assert the supremacy of the vethap 





vention to be held in September, 1835, in the city of 
Washington, unless otherwise ordered by the central 
committee of correspondence. 

A vote of thanks was passed in favor of the central 
committee of correspondence, and for the continuance of 
their appointment till after the next presidential election, 

A resolution was unanimously adopted thanking the 
president of the convention for the ability and imparti- 
ality displayed in the discharge of his duties, to whieh 
he responded inan eloquent and feeling address. A 
vote of thanks was also passed in favor of the other offi- 
cers of the convention, for the prompt and able manner 
in which they had discharged their assigned duties. 
About 12 at night, the convention adjourned sine die. 





ANTI-MASONS AND GOV. LINCOLN. 
from the Boston Free Press. 
Boston, Sept. 6, 1831. 
His exceliency governor Lincoln, 
Sin,—At a convention of the anti-masonic members 





of the senate and house of representatives of this com- 
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monwealth, holden at the state house in Boston or the 
evening of the 17th of June last, it was recommended 
by resolve to the state anti-masonic committee of Mas- 
sachusetts, to calla convention at such time and plaice 
und in such form as to them shall seem expedient, for 
the purpose of nominating candidates to be supported 
by the anti-masonic party at the gubernatorial elec- 
tion in November next. 

The subject thus submitted to the undersigned com- 
mittee, necessarily involves high and very delicate re- 
sponsibilities. The frankness of your characier, and 
your known republican principles are a sure guarantee, 
that you will not withhold trom the people an explicit 
avowal of your sentiments, on all subjects where their 
rights and liberties are concerned. 

You are aware that for five years past, disclosures 
have been made of the nature and principles of free- 
masonry, calculated to excite astonishment and alarm 
among a free people. ‘These disclosures have oceupied 
the attention of various state legislatures, of numerous 
county and state conventions and of one convention 
of eleven states of this union. About sixty members 
of the fraternity have been indicted, after the greatest 
difficulties, for crimes of the most odious character. 
‘These supposed criminals have not all been arraigned. 
Several have been brought to the courts of law; but not 
to justice! Freemasonry occupied the seat and justice 
was no longer there! 

‘The same masonic government, the same oaths, obli- 
gations and penalties, which occasioned these wrongs in a 


im 


more prompt reply to the interesting matter of its con- 
tents. The great respect which I sincerely entertain 
towards those who have addressed me, among whom I 
have the pleasure to recognize political and personal 
friends, some of whom have had opportunity, hereto- 
fore, of knowing intimately my opinions upon public 
subjects, and of closely observing the course of my offi- 
cial conduct, demands, that I si 

and deliberate consideration to any subject, which they 
muy deem worthy of formal communication, 


10uld give an attentive 


Your letter contains an expression of the opinions of 


the anti-masonic party upon the character, imfluence, 
and tendency, of the institution of free-masonry, and 
conveys information of the proceedings of a convention 
of the anti-masonic members of the senate and house 
of representatives of this commonwealth, with a dis- 
tinct intimation of your own views, im reference to the 
gubernatorial electiun in November next, and con- 
cludes with a request for ‘fan expression of my senti- 
ments in reply to the following questions, with permis- 
sion to use the same in such a way as may be deemed 
advisable,”? 


*Do you consider freemasonry a positive evil? And 


if so, are you disposed to unite with the anti-masonic 
party in the use of peaceable, lawful and honorable 
means not inconsistent with the station you now hold, 
in order to free our country from the dominion and in- 
fluence of freemasonry?”’ 


Before considering these precise interrogatories, I beg 





neighboring state, exist with equal 


authority and 


leave to advert to the manner and time in which they 
are proposed, as the occasion of much embarrassment, 


force in this commonwealth; and so long as freemasons| by placing me in a situation of peculiar delicacy, ex- 


will adhere to them, the commanity is not safe. 
masons therefore are frank to avow their sentiments. 


Anti-| pressed, ut least, in whatever way I may treat them, to 


misapprehension, and possib!y even, to ungenerous and 


They believe the existence of freemasonry to be danger-| painful suspicion, It cannot be unknown to you, that ut 
ous to liberty, injurious to morality, detrimental to re-| 8 €onvention of members of the legislature, in the month 
ligion and wholly incompatible with our free institue! of June last, f was nominated for re-election, which 
tions. — They wish, by peaceable, lawful and honorable | nomination was then accepted, and that I now stand in 
means, to destroy the masonic institution, and not to in-| the attitude of a candidate for the public suffrage.— 
jure freemasons; but to bring them,as men and good ci-| Having been brought into the high office, which I have 


tizens, back to their country. 
The means they 
sion—the truth an 


the honor to hold, and been thus long sustained in it by 


ropose are free and public discus-| the favor of my fellow citizens, without the slightest per- 
nothing but the trath, published ; sonal effort to procure either its original bestowment, or 


and circulated on the subject of masonry and anti-ma-| subsequent continuance, except in earnest endeavors 


sonry—and the use of the ballot box. 


But their suf-| faithfully and acceptably to diseharge its duties, I can 


ferages cannot be given merely for the honor or profit} never consent to dishonor the station by making it the 


of any anti-mason. 
in view in the use of the ballot box. 


They have much higher objects | object of private solicitation, compromise of principle, 
addition to} or of committal to the arrangements and purposes of 


supplying the most suitable men, for the various offices| Gy party. If pledges for the future course of admin- 
of government, it is to bold up the subject of masonry | istration are now to be required of me, they will be 
at every election, until padlic sentiment shall decree | given, by reference to tormer frank and explicit avowals 


its annihilation. 
The profound respect and personal regard, entertain-| to the character of past measures of executive action, 


of opinion on all known subjects of public moment, and 


ed for yourself by the anti-masons of Massachusetts, | rather, and better to be relied upon, than protestations 
now increasing in a ratio unparalleled in the history of | and professionsin view to a nomination to office, which 
parties, induce the undersigned, in their behalf, to soli- | can be brought to the test only in the event of a favora- 
cit, at least a brief expression of your sentiments, in| ble issue to an election. 





reply to the tollowing questions, with permission to use 
the same in such manner as may be deemed advisable. 

Do you consider freemasonry a positive evil?—And 
if so, are you disposed to unite with the anti-masonic 
party in the use of peaceable, lawful and honorable means 
not inconsistent with the station you now occupy, 
in order, to free our country from the dominion and in- 
fluence of freemasonry. 

Your compliance with this request as soon as your con- 
venience shall allow, will confer renewed obligations 
upon, 

Sir, very respectfully, 
your fellow citizens, 
ABNER PHELPS, WM. MARSTON, 
GEORGE ODIORNE, DANIEL WELD, 
JOHN D. WILLIAMS, JACOB HALL, 
HENRY GASSETT, BENJ. V. FRENCH, 
BENJ. W. LAM}, JOHN P. WHITWELL, 
‘THOMAS WALLEY, JONATHAN FRENCH, 
GOV. LINCOLN’S ANSWER. 
Worcesier, September 13, 1831. 

GEeNTLEMEN—I had not the honor to receive until the 
the 10th inst. your letter, under date of the 6th, ond | 
have to regret, that in addition to this delay, the pres- 





sure of antecedent engagements has not permitted a 





The subject of speculative freemasonry has never yet 
required the official cognizance of the executive depart- 
ment of this commonwealth. Neither that, nor its op- 
posite, in any instance, hitherto, has been obtruded upon 
the counsels of the state. With the former, it is well 
known, I have repeatedly disclaimed any association or 
sympathy, and the influence of the latter, as a motive to 
political and official action, has been as little felt in the 
administration of the government. Wib this state of 
things, I have reason to believe the great majority of 
my tellow citizens have, thus far, been content. But 
your letter, if | mistake not its import, suggests, in this 
respect, a new position for the executive to assume, In 
the reference made by ygu to the ballot box, and the 
avowed determination to carry the subject of freema- 
sonry into our political elections, accompanied with the 
information that a convention is yet to be called for the 
purpose of nominating candidates to be supported by 
the anti-masonic party, at the gebuensterial election, 
there is a distinct admonition, that these candidates are 
to be selected with regard to their anti-masonic opinions, 
and that the honor of your support will be bestowed 
upon those only, who would give the influence of office 
to the measures of a party, professedly organized for 
the promotion and success of unti-masonry. Under such 
circumstances, with what propriety | could comply with 
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any requirement, as a precedent condition to my own 
nomination, I humbly and respectfully submit to your- 
selves, in the exercise of a spirit of liberality and can- 
dor, to consider. 

if therefore, m answer to your particular inquiries, 
the fact of my entire freedom from any connexion, at 
any and at all times, with the institution of freemasonry; 
if the most vigilant and cautious watchfulness to dis- 
cover and guard against its attempted or supposed in- 
fluence or bias in the administration of the government, 
a belief that the institution is wholly unnecessary and 
useless to the objects which it professes, and from its 
secrecy, is easily susceptible, under the direction of bad 
men, of being made an instrument of much mischief to 
the community; that its initiatory rites and mystical ce- 
remonies, its obligations and penalties, in their form and 
manner as now disclosed and published, are justly re- 
prehensible and offensive; the opinion that all extra judi- 
cial oaths are unlawful, and that any engagement which 
may conflict with moral principle, or is inconsistent with 
fidelity to the state is, in itself, immediately and abso- 
lutely void,—if the deepest abhorrence aud reprobation 
of the tragic scene acted ina neighboring state, and 
equal regret and indignation that the instigators, agents, 
and abettors in that foul deed of secret murder, the ac- 
cessaries before or alter the fact, whoever they may be, 
and however associated, have been able, hitherto, tri- 
umphantly to deride the demands of justice and escape 
merited conviction and punishment;—if these opinions 
and sentiments long entertained, and at all times freely 
expressed, are not satisfactory, I have nothing further 
to offer. Ihave neither professions nor stipulations to 
make for the present occasion. The administration of 
government should never be identified with the mea- 
sures of party. Sincerely and earnestly as I desire the 
dissolution and extinction of the institution of freema- 
sonry, and greatly asl should rejoice in the voluntary 
abandonment of it by its members, from a conviction, 
that, at the dest, in its character of secrecy and mystery, 
it is obnoxious to the spirit of republican jealousy, and 
has become the occasion of alarm and apprehension to 
many good and intelligent minds, and of excitement, 
division and dissentions among the people. As the chief 
magistrate of the commonwealth, I can unile myself 
with no combination of men, in means for its suppres- 
sion. Neither can I consent to carry the controversy 
which exists on this subject, by the appeal of one por- 
tion of my fellow citizens against another, alike my con- 
stituents, into the chair of state. Believe me, gentle- 
men, this would be doing violence to the best interests 
of the community. It were indeed monstrous to doubt, 
thatamong masons there are loyal citizens and true 
hearted patriots, men who, although adhering to the 
craft, bear yet greater love to their country, to whom 
the mystic tie never suggested the possible violation of 
a moral principle, and who would not recognize an ob- 
ligation inconsistent with the performance of every so- 
cial and civil duty. When to this character is added 
talents and pre-eminent qualifications for usefulness, 
the people have a right to the services of such men in 
office, of which they are not tole deprived by the ap- 
plication of a principle of exclusion unknown to the 
laws and the constitution. 

While I remain in the administration of the govern- 
ment, I shall endeavor steadily, impartially and inde- 
pendently, to pursue the great interests of the common- 
wealth, not suffering myself to be entangled in connex- 
ions With any party, Lut seeking the advice and grateful 
for the aid of the intelligent, the discreet, and the patri- 
otic of all parties. If in this, I do not practically adopt 
the opinion, expressed in your letter, that ‘four country 
is under the dominion and influence of freemasonry,” 
nor yet subscribe to that other sentiment, that, ‘‘free- 
masons are to be brought, as men and good citizens, 
back to their country,” it is because, that, in this favor- 
ed commonwealth, the land of good institutions, of 
schools, and bibles, and moral and religious observances, 
I cannot distrust the fidelity of a numerous class of my 
fellow citizens, nor see elsewhere, in the errors and 
crimes of a few misguided, deluded, wretched men, evi- 
dence of the degradation and servitude of the nation. 

For the very flattering assurances of respect and per- 
sonal regard entertained towards me by the anti-masons 





of Massachusetts, which you are pleased to express, I 
beg you to aceept my grateful acknowledgements,— 
These sentiments could have been received by me with 
satisfaction, only in the consciousness, that with purity 
of motive and singleness of purpose, I have devoted the 
best of my humble abilities impartially to the services 
of all my fellow citizens in the duties of the station which 
their unmerited favor conterred upon me. 
I have the honor to be, gentlemen, with the most re- 
spectiul consideration, your obedient servant. 
LEVI LINCOLN. 

fd. P. Whitwell, 
William Marston, 
llenry Gassett, 

T. Walley, 

Daniel Weld and 

Jona. French, esquires, 


To Abner Phelps, 
George Odiorne, 
Jacob Hall, 
John D. Williams, 
Benj. W. Lamb, 
Benj. V. French, 
§C The “Boston Patriot” with reference to the pre- 
ceding correspondence, says: 

We place in our columns to day an interesting corres- 
pondence between governor Lincoln and the state anti- 
masonic committee for this commonwealth. Governor 
Lincoln was addressed by the committee for the avow- 
ed object of obtaining his views of anti-masonry. Note 
withstanding the delicacy of his present situation—he be- 
ing the candidate of the national republican party for 
re-elcetion as governor—he has not deelined to answer 
the questions addressed him; but has frankly declared his 
unfavorable opinion of **speculative free-masomy.”— 
and as frankly bas expressed his determination not to be 
made the leader of a crusade of political extermination 
against those who conscientiously differ from him in this 
opinion. His letter speaks the language of an honest 
and independent statesman. We hope it will be care- 
fully and generally read; for we believe it will give gov. 
Lincoln a new and lasting claim to the confidence of his 
constituents. Anti-masons, at least those who do not 
expect from the governor any thing ‘inconsistent with 
the station he pow occupies” —we should suppose would 
be satisfied with it. 

An anti-masonic convention is summoned to be held 
in this city, October 4, for the purpose of nomunating 
candidates for governor, &c. 

And the ‘*Boston Gazette” observes—The letter of 
governor Lincoln, we understand is not satisfactory 
to the anti-masonic state committee, who have notifi- 
ed the several county committees to meet in convention, 
in this city, on the 4th of October next, to nominate a 
candidate in opposition to him. Lieutenant governor 
Winthrop, it is said, has sent the committee a letter 
which they consider highly satisfactory; he will proba- 
bly be nominated for re-election as an anti-masonic can- 
didate. Hon. Samuel Lathrop is spoken of as the anti- 
masonic candidate for the office of governor. Mr. 
Merrick of Worcester, general Hoyt, and some other 
gentlemen, are also named for the same office. We 
shall have warm work in November. 





MEXICAN REPUBLIC. 
We are glad to see by the following, that this long and 
much distracted country, has a present prospect of imter- 


nal peace. Letthe generals become farmers, and manu- 
facturers, and all will be weil. 


The national congress convened at the capital on the 
ist August. The session was opened by a speech from 
the vice president Bustamante, as follows: 
Fellow-citizens, deputies and senators: 

The circumstances under which the ordinary session 
of the present year was opened, required that the atten- 
tion of congress as wellas that of government stould be 
fixed exclusively on the discussion of the measures, 
which, having for their object the re-establishment of 
peace, should have been considered of absolute prefer- 
ence. Now that this great and important end is obtain- 
ed, the executive, with the advice ot the council of gov- 
ernment, calis you to a new task, and presents for your 
enlightened deiiberation those subjects which then could 
not be taken into consileration, and which on account of 
their urgency and importance | announced to you at the 
time that the convocation of an extraordinary session 
would be indispensable. 
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Therefore, gentlemen, you will have to oceupy your- 
selves with the ratification of the treaties concluded 
with several powers, which treaties, while they confirm 
to the republic the degree of consideration which it is 
entitled to among the sovereign and independent nations, 
establish our foreign relations by the solemn recognition 
of our polical existence. 

Many branches of the internal administration will claim 
equallyjyour attention, whether it be the improvement 
of the public treasury, and the administration of justice, 
or the advancement of industry, or finally, the regulation 
of the army and navy. 

The nation finds itself at this day in a state to unfold all 
its elements, so as to arrive in a short time at that pros- 
perity which it is promised with, by its situation, its cli- 
mate, its natural wealth, and the liberty of its institu- 
tutions, All nations that have been wearied with repeat- 
ed commotions, of which, unfortunately, we have not 
been exempt, have confessed that the happiness of a na- 
tion is not enjoyed without the strict observance of the 
laws, and a due respect to the constituted authorities; a 
sad experience has taught them that the excesses of de- 
magogues are no less ruinous than the oppression of ty- 
ranny, and that order and moderation only, secure the 
general good of societies as well as the particular happi- 
ness of its individuals. Encourage, gentlemen, these 
excellent dispositions with the wisdom of your measures, 
and the Mexican people will ere long be the most happy 
of the universe. 





FIRST LAW AGAINST SLAVERY. 

The following document is said to be the first act 
of any government designed to prevent enslaving the 
negroes. It wasrecently copied by the venerable Mo- 
ses Brown, of Providence, from the records of the colo- 
ny of Rhode Island, and inserted in‘a Providence paper. 
It does great credit to Rhode Island, 

**At a general court held at Warwick, the 18th of 
May, 1652. 

**Whereas there is a common course practised among 
Englishmen, to buy negroes to that end they may have 
them for service or slaves forever; for the*preventing of 
such practices among us, let it be ordered, that no black 
mankind or white being shall be forced, by covenant, 
bond, or otherwise, to serve any man or his assignees 
longer than ten years, or until they come to be twen- 
ty-four years of age, if they be taken in under fourteen, 
from the time of their coming within the liberties ot 
this colony—at the end or term of ten years to set 
them free, as the manner is with the English servants. 
And that man that will not let them go tree or shall sell 
them away elsewhere, to that end they may be enslaved 
to others for a longer time, he or they shall forfeit to 
the colony forty pounds.” 

To the credit of the members that enacted this law 
a Mr. Brown, I subjoin their names from the re- 
cord, 

The general officers were John Smith, president: 
Thomas Olney, general assistant, from Providence; 
Samuel Gorton, from Warwick; John Green, general 
recorder; Randal Holden, treasurer; Hugh Bewett, 
general sergeant. 

The coimmisioners were from Providence,— Robert 
Williams, Gregory Dexter, Richard Waterman, Vhomm- 
as Harris, William Wickenden, and Hugh Bewett: 
from Warwick, Samuel) Gorton, John Wickes, John | 
Smith, Randal Holden, John Green, Jr. and Ezekiel! 
Hlolliman, 





“NEGRO COLLEGE.” 
From the New Haven Palladium. 
» Our readers, no doubt, will be surprised at the caption of this 
paragraph, and will wonder what we mean by “Negro College.” 
We will inform them that we mean, without any jesting, to 
say that there has been an attempt, a serious attempt, to get up 
an institution in this place for the education of colored men. 
The blacks for a few years past have been treated with attention 
and kindness by the inhabitants of thiscity. ‘I'wo or three of vur 
citizens have devoted much time and money for bettering their 
condition, but the zeal of a few has constantly increased, until a 
project has been brought forward, which if carried into execution | 
would ruin the prosperity of the city. New Haven was fixed 
upon, by the convention held in Philadelphia some time since, for 
the location of a black college. Our citizens called a public meeting 
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and J. H. Townsend, esqrs. ahd adopted by about 700 freemen. 

‘The rey. S. S. Jocelyn and three others opposed, and voted against 

them. 

At a city meeting, duly warned and held at the city hall, in 
the city of New Haven, on Saturday, the 10th day of Septem- 
ber, 1831, to take into consideration a project for the establish- 
ment in this city of a college for the education of colored youth, 
the following preamble and resolutions were Unanimously 
adopted, viz: : 

Whereas endeavors are now making to establish a college in 
this city for the education of the colored population of the United 
States, the West Indies, and other countries adjacent; and in con- 
nection with this establishment the immediate abolition of slavery 
in the United States isnot only recommended and encouraged by 
the advocates of the proposed college, but demanded as a right; 
and whereas an omission to notice these measures may be con- 
strued as implying either indifference to, or approbation of the 
same: 

Resolved, That it is expedient that the sentiments of our citi- 
zens thould be expressed on these subjects, and that the calling 
of this meeting by the mayor and aldermen is warmly approved 
by the citizens of this place. M ; 

Reso!ved, That inasmuch as slavery does not exist in Connecti- 
cut, and wherever permitted in other states, depends on the mu- 
nicipal laws of the state which allows it, and over which neither 
any other state nor the congress ofthe United States has any con- 
trol, that the propagation of sentiments favorable to the imme. 
diate emancipation of slaves, in disregard of the civil institutions 
of the states in which they belong, and as auxiliary thereto, the co- 
temporaneous founding of colleges for educating colored people, 
is an unwarrantable and dangerous interference with the internal 
concerns of the other states, and ought to be discouraged. 

And whereas, in the opinion of this meeting, Yale college, the 
institutions for the education of females, and the other schools 
already existing in this city, are mepeetint to the community and 
the general interests of science, and as such have been deservedly 
patronized by the public, and the establishment of a college in 
the same place to educate the colored population, is incompatible 
with the prosperity if not the existence of the present institutions 
of learning, and will be destructive of the best interests of the 
city. And believing, as we do, that if the establishment of such 
a college in any part of the country were deemed expedient, it 
should never be imposed on any community without their con 
sent: 

Therefore, resolved, by the mayor, aldermen, common council, 
and freemen of the city of New Haven, in city meeting assembled, 
That we willresist the establishment of the proposed college in 
this place by every lawful means. Y ‘ 

And on motion it was voted that the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be signed by the mayor, and countersigned by the clerk, and 
published in all the newspapers of this city. 

DENNIS KIMBERLY, mayor. 

Elisha Munson, clerk. 


From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
ANOMALY IN NATURE, 

The undersigned, agent of a convention of delegates, repre- 
senting the free colored people of the United States, held in this 
city, June last, conceives it his dury, and holds as his privilege, 
in the name of said convention, and in his capacity as agent, to 
contradict the misrepresentations, and deny the principles, propa- 
gated through the several papers, by an extraordinary public 
meeting, held at the City Hall, in the eity of New Haven, on 
Saturday, 10th inst. 











By what motives the mayor, alderman, common council, and 
freemen of New Haven, could have been influenced, or by what 
means excited to such extraordinary measures, We cannot Con- 
ceive! We are not accustomed to being — by such digni- 
taries; heretofore the rabble, and they only have thrown them- 
selves in the way of our lawful and praiseworthy undertakings, 
nor can we account for his great combat, with a man of straw, 
and that too of their own creating, by these men learned in law, 
and high in authority. Such a formidable array, since the days 
of antiquity, has not been seen, nor did we believe would be, un- 
til the end of time, against a cause so feeble and so unassuming. 

The facts are simply these; the above named convention ap- 
pointed a committee of their own body, to take into consideration 
the situation of the free colored peopie of this country, and to 
report such measures as in their wisdom they deemed most pro- 
dent and advisable, for the amelioration of their condition, care- 
fully guarding against any interference whatever with the slaves. 
‘The committee reported as among the most efficient means, the 
establishment of a manual labor college, in which habits of in- 
dustry might be ineulcated,and a mechanical or agricultural pro- 
fession obtained, while pursuing classieal studies. . 

These were the simple unvarnished views of the convention, 
in reference to the coliege; and how our infatuated fellow citizens 
of New Haven, can couple them with “immediate emancipation, 
insurrection or interference with the internal concerns and laws 
of the south,”’ we are at a loss to conceive. ‘ 

We utterly deny having connected any such ideas with the es- 
tablishment of our college. Whatever independent views, indi- 
viduals of the convention or friends of the college may entertain 
we do not pretend to say, nor do we intend to account for. Our 
object is to ask the patronage cf all the wise and good, in behalf 
o! the contemplated institution. An institution whose object and 
pian, we think, need only be known, to secure the wishes 
aud prayers of this enlightened community. We hope the opposi- 
tion of our opponents and slanderers, whose hearts we trust are 
right, While their Aeads are very wrong, will deter none of our 





to take the subject into consideration, and the foliowin resulu- 
tions were advocated by judge Daggelt, N. Smith, R. 1. Ingersoll 








frievds and fellow citizens, in this place or elsewhere, from lend- 
ing us their liberal patronage. We shall wait in person on the 


























citizens of this place, during a few weeks to come, to receive 
their expression of good wishes and friendship to our brethren of 
color, and the institution in which they are engaged. 

Confident that the authorities of New Haven have no rights 
nor powers by which they can lawfully prevent the location of 
the college 1m that place, yet as friends to peace and good order, 
being authorised, we have altered our subscription book, so as 
to read New Haven or eisewhere, for if the principles and doings 
of the meeting on the 10th inst. be a trae sample of that city, 
which, by the way, we cannot believe, we rejoice in being deli- 
vered from such @ community. 

In conclusion, we think the dignitaries of this seat of science, 
have descended below themselves. It is beneath the gentleman, 
the patriot, or the christian, to endeavor to crash a feeble institu- 
tion in its infant state, and an institution too, got up for the very 
best of purposes. Let the citizens of New Haven inform them- 
selves on the subject of our college, and atone fur the injury they 
have done us, by liberally patromzing the institution. 

SAMUEL E. CORNISH, agent of the convention. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 17th, 1831. 

N. B. The agent of the convention, who is now soliciting sub- 
scriptions in this city, feeling his cause injured by the gratuitous 
insertion of the proceedings of the New Haven meeting, respect- 
fully claims of those editors who inserted the former, a place for 
this in reply. S. E C. 





THE NEW OLIVE BRANCH. 
TO THE CITIZENS OF SOUTH CARULINA, 
No. XX.—New Serics, No. 8. 

“The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged 
to the several states. The right to adjust these duties, with a 
view to the encouragement of domestic branches of industry, ts 
so completely incidental to that power, that it is difficult to sup- 
pose the existence of one without the other. ‘The states have 
delegated their whole authority over imports to the general go- 
vernment without limitation or restriction, saving the very icon. 
siderable reservation relating to their inspection laws. ‘This au- 
thority having thus entirely passed from the states, the right to 
exercise it for the purpose of protection, dues not exist in them, 
and cousequently, if it be not possessed by the general government, 
it must be extinct. Our political system would thus present the 
anomaly of a people stripped of the right to foster their own in- 
dustry; and to counteract the most sellish and destructive policy 
which might be adopted by foreign nations. ‘This surely cannot 
be the case: this indispensable power, tuus surrendered by the 
states, must be within the scope of the authority on this subject, 
expressly delegated to congress.”— President Juckson'’s message to 
congress, December 6, 1830, 

**it becomes the duty of this house to resort, to a considerable 
extent, at least as far as proposed, to the only remedy, the pro- 
tection of manufactures. ‘To this it has been objected that the 
country is not prepared, ° ° He could not for a mo- 
ment yield to the assertion. On the contrary, he firmly believed 
that the country is prepared, even to maturity, for the introduc- 
tion of manutactures.”—From Mr. Calhoun’s speech in support 
of the minimum valuation of’ cotton goods. 

“The home trade, consisting in the exchange of agricultural 
productions for articles of manufacture produced in our own coun- 
wy, will for a long time to come, furnish the safest and least dan- 
gerous—the least expensive, and the least immorai—the most pro- 
ductive and the most patriotic employment of capital, however 
raised and accumulated, ” © ’ Foreign trade tends 
to denmationalize the affections of those whose prosperity is dis- 
persed in foreign countries—whose interests are connected with 
foreign interests, and whose capital is but partially invested at the 
place of their dumicil.”—J/udge Cooper's preface to the Emportum— 
1813. 





FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: 

Among the most alarming circumstances attending 
the effervescence to the south, is the fact, that a large 
portion of the most decided supporters of the union 
and enemies of nullification, and its counterpart, a 
dissolution of the union, with all its attendant hor- 
rors, are firm believers in the unconstitutionality of 
the protecting system, and appear to require its en-| 
tire abolition. Should the total repeal of the protect- 
ing system, on the ground of its unconstitutionality, 
be a sine qua non with them, as it appears to be with 
the nullifiers, all hopes of a compromise and the res- 
toration of a good understanding on the subject, are 
atanend. Were the question at issue, the quantum 
of protection necessary to support our manufactures, 
a spirit of compromise might probably remove the 
difficulty without much trouble. But the middle, east- 
ern, and western states cannot, and will not, give up 
the system. It would produce general ruin among 
them. For the sake of harmony, the protecting du- 
ties may be modified, and some of them greatly re- 
duced. Many of them are injudicious, and some of 
them oppressive, even to the manufacturers them- 
selves. This is partly, and 1 believe I may say chief- 
ly, owing to the enemies oi “re system, who, parti-| 
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cularly in 1828, in the hope of defeating the tariff en- 
acted in that year, loaded it with so much dead weight, 
as they hoped, would render it so obnoxious to its 
friends, as to induce them to rejectit. In this refin- 
ed Machiavelian policy they were grievously disap- 
pointed. ‘ 

It was hoped, and believed, that the mass of evi- 
dence advanced in support of the constitutionality of 
the protecting system was so couclusive that no per- 
son, not incurably prejudiced, could withstand it. 
And it is deeply to be lamented that those hopes, ap- 
parently so rational, have not been realized. 

It is truly remarkable that in opposition to the un- 
questioued practice of the government for thirty-five 
years—to the recommendation of five presidents—to 
the decided opinions and practice, not only of some 
of the illastrious men who framed the constitution, 
but of others who are regarded as oracles by the south, 
(e. g. Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Calhoun, both advocates 
of the protecting system) there has not been a single 
substantial argument advanced. It is gravely stated, 
that the power to regulate commerce, given to con- 
gress by the constitution, docs not imply a power to 
destroy commerce. When this position, on which so 
much stress is Jaid, is admitted to the fullest extent, 
whatdoesit prove? What bearing has it on the ques- 
tion? To render it any way available, it would be 
necessary to prove that the protecting system destroys 
commerce: whereas a reference to the proper docu- 
ments will prove that our commerce and navigation 
have been regularly increasing, notwithstanding the 
galling prohibitions and prohibitory duties to which 
the most of our staples are subject in Europe, which 
receives little or nothing from us, but what it cannot 
dispense with. 

To the evidence I collected on this subject, and 
published in 1826 and 1830, I can add little or nothing. 
it appears full and conclusive—and therefore I shall 
once more, With such improvements as have since 
occurred to me, respectfully submit it to the calm 
consideration of the public. I trust that no apology 
is necessary for the republication, as the changes are 
rung daily on the opposite doctrine, without the pre- 
tence of any novel reasoning. 

I proceed to prove the want of foundation of the 
unconstitutionality of the tariff:— 

1. By the uninterrupted exercise of the power of 
protection from the year 1789 till the yzar 1828 in- 
clusive, a period of forty years, during 35 of which it 
was never called in question. 

2. By the utterly erroneous logic of the chief, I 
might say the only argument on which the charge of 
unconstitulionality rests. 

3. By the explicit recommendation of five presi- 
dents, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and 
Jackson. 

4. By the replies of both houses of congress to some 
of those recommendations. 

5. By the advocacy of the system in the congress 
of 1789-90, by some of the first men this country ever 
produced, among whom were some of the most en- 
lightened of those who framed the constitution, and 
whom it would be the height of absurdity to suppose 
ignorant of the meaning of the instrument they were 
four months maturing. 

6. By the votes of men of high standing in the con- 
gress of 1816. 

l. The uninterrupted excercise of the power. 

To the second act passed by the first congress, July 
4, 1789, was prefixed an explicit annunciation of the 
power in question, in these words:— 


** Whereas it is necessary for the support of government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and the enpeaie 


ment and prot-etion of manufactures, that duties be laid on go 
During the whole period that intervened from that 





wares and merchandise imported.” 
day until the year 1828, this power has been exercis- 
ed in probably from a dozen to twenty instances— 
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and until the year 1824, no doubt was ever expressed 
on the subject, by any of those powerful members of 
congress who opposed many of the details of the sys- 
tem as inexpedient, some of whom were deadly hos- 
tile to it, under the idea of ils being injurious to their 
constituents. 

Il. Erroneous logic of the objection. 

At the expiration of 35 years, a new light sprung 
up on the subject. Col. Hamilton, in the session of 
1823-4, presumed he had discovered the unconstitu- 
tionality of the tariff, on finding that a proposition 
brought forward in the federal convention to author- 
ise congres$ to encourage manufactures by ‘‘boun- 
ties,” had been rejected—and as bounties and pro- 
tecting duties produce the same effect, ergo, a duty 
for protection was a bounty!!! and the rejection of 
the proposed power of granting bounties clearly im- 
plied a similar rejection of protecting duties!!! 

This logic goes to destroy precision in language. 
It cannot be sustained. The question might be sub- 
mitted to a committee of the first philologists in the 
British dominions, or in the United States, and it 
would be scouted unanimously by the whole of them. 
if a protecting duty be a bounty, because it produces 
the same effects as a bounty, then we might say a 
horse is a camel, and a camel a horse—a stage-coach 
a pheton, and a pheton a stage-coach—a common 
dwelling house a palace, and a palace a common 
dwelling house—a merchant vessel a man of war, and 
a man of war a merchant vessel—for in the first case, 
both animals are beasts of burden—in the second, 
both vehicles serve for the conveyance of persons 
—in the third, both buildings serve as habitations for 
human beings—and in the fourth, both are formed for 
navigating the seas. 

Considering the splendid talents of col. Hamilton, 
this kind of logic was not to have been expected from 
him. It belongs to barristers of a different class, who 
are not to be mentioned the same day of the week 
with col. Hamilton. 

Mi. #residential recommendations. 

General Washington’s speech to congress, of Jan. 
11, 1790, declares that— 

“The safety and interests of a free people require that congress 
should promote such manufactures as tend to render them inde- 
pendent of others tor essential, particularly military supplies. 

“The advancement of agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures, by all proper means, will not, I trust, need recommen- 
dation.” i 

Again—His speech of December, 1796, explicitly 


holds out the same doctrine:— 
“Congress have repeatedly, and not without success,directed their 
attention to the encouragement of manufactures. ‘The object is of 
too much importance not to insure a continuance of these efforts 
ip every way which shall appear eligible.” 
Mr. Jeflerson, in his message of 1802, states, that— 
«To cultivate peace; maintain commerce aud navigation; to 
foster our fisheries; and protect manufactures, adapted to our cir- 
cumstances, &e. are the landmarks by which to guide ourselves 
in al) our relations.” 
From Mr. Jeflerson’s message of 1808:— 


“The situation into which we have been thus forced, has im. 


pelled us to apply a portion of our industry and capital to inter- 
pal manulacturing improvements. The extent of this conversion 
is daily increasing, and little doubt remains that the establishments 
formed and forming, will, under the auspices of cheaper materials 
and subsistence, the freedom of labor from taxation with us, and 
protecting duties and prohibitions, become permanent.” 
Extract from the message of Mr. Madison, Novem- 
ber 5, 1811:— 
‘*A portion of your deliberations cannot but be well bestowed 
On the just and sound policy of securing to our manufactures the 
success they have attained, and are still attaining, under the influ. 
ence of causes not permanent.” ; 
Extract from the message of Mr. Madison, Dec. 5, 
1815: 


“Under circumstances giving powerful impulse to manufactur- 
ing industry, it has made among us a progress, and exbibited an 


subject to casual failures, for articles necessary for public defence 
or connected with the primary wants of individuals. It will be an 
additional recommendation of particular manufactures, where the 
materials for them ate extensively drawn from our agriculture 
and consequently impart and insure to that great tund of Nationa | 
prosperity and independence, an encouragement which cannot fail 
to be rewarded.” 

From the message of president Monroe, Dec. 1819: 
“It is deemed of importanee to encourage our domestic manu- 
factures. In what manner the evils which we have adverted to 
may be remedied, and bow it may be practicable in other respects 
to afford them further encouragement, paying due regard to the 
other great interests of the nation, is submitted to the wisdom of 
congress.” 

From the same, Dec. 3d, 1822. 

“Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract doctrine in favor 
of unrestricted commerce, provided all nations would concur jn 
it, and it was not liable to be interrupted by war, which has never 
occurred, and cannot be expected, that there are strong reasons 
applicable to our situation and relations with other countries, 
which impose on us the obligation to cherish and sustain our 
mauufactures.”” 

From the same, Dec. 1823: 

“Having communicated my views to congress at the commenice- 
meut of the last session, respecting the encouragement which 
ought to be given to our manufactures, and the principle on 
which it should be founded, 1 have only to add, that those views 
remain unchanged, and that the present state of those countries 
with which we have the most immediate political relations, and 
greatest commercial intercourse, tends to confirm them, Under 
this impression I recommend a review of the tariff, for the pur- 
pose of affording such additional protection to those articles which 
we are prepared to manufacture, or which are More immediately 
connected with the defence and independence of the country.” 
To these presidential recommendations let me add 
that of the secretary of the treasury, W. H. Crawford, 
esq. from his report, December, 1819: 

_ “Lt is believed that the present is a favorable moment for afford- 
ing eflicient protection to that increasing and important interest, 


if it can be done consistently with the general interest of the na- 
tion. 


IV. Congressional replies. 
Extract from the reply of the senate to the speech 
of gen. Washington, January, 1790: 
“Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, forming the basis 
of the wealth and strength of our confederated republic, must be 
the frequent subject of our deliverauions, and shall be advanced by 
all the proper meausin our powcr.” 

Extract from the reply of the house of representa- 
tives: 

“We concur with you in the sentiment that agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures, are entitied to legislative protection.” 

Extract from the reply of the senate to the speech 
of gen. Washington, December, 1796: 

“The necessity of accellerating the establishment of certain 
useful branches of manufactures, by the intervention of legislative 
aid and protection, and the encuuragement due to agriculture by 
the creation of boards, (composed of intelligent individuals), to 
patronize this primary pursuit of society, are subjects which will 
readily engage our most serious attention.” 

V. Advocacy of the system by the congress of 1789-90. 

Mr- Madison “moved to lay an impost of eight cents on all 
beer imported. He did not think this would give a monopoly; 
but he hoped it would be such an encouragement as to indace the 
manufacture to take deep root in every state in the union.’’— 
Lloyd’s debutes of congress, vol. I. p. 65. 

The same.—"'The states that are most advanced in population, 
and ripe for manufactures, ought to have thir particular interests 
attended tu in some degree. While these states retained the 
power of making regulations of trade, they had the power to pro- 
tect and cherish such institutions. By adopting the present con- 
stitution, they have thrown the exercise of this power into other 
hands: they must have done this with an expectation that those 
interests would not be neglected here.—Jdem. p. 24. 

The same.—"There may be some manufactures which, being 
once formed, can advance towards perfection without any ad- 
ventitious aid; while others, for want of the fostering band of go- 
vernment, will not be able to go on at all. Legislatuve attention 
will therefore be necessary to collect the proper objects for this 
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ir. Clymer “did not object to this mode of encouraging ma- 
nufactures, and obtaining revenue, by combining the two objects 
in one bill: he was satisfied that a political necessity existed for 
both the une and the other.”—Jdem. p. 31. 

He **hoped gentlemen would be disposed to extend a degree of 
patronage to a manufacture, [steel] which a moment’s reflection 
would cunvince them was highly deserving protection.”—Jdem. 
p- 69. 

Mr. Carroll “moved to insert window and other glass: a ma- 
nufacture of this article was begun in Maryland, and attended 


eficiency, which justify the belief, that with a protection not] with considerable success. If the legislature Was to grant a small 
more than is cue to the enterprising citizens, whose interests are | encouragement, it would be permanently established.’’—Jdem- 


now at stake, it will become, at any early day, not only safe 
against occasional competitions from abroad, but a source of do- 
mestic wealth, and even of external commerce. ° ° * 
In selecting the branches more especially entitled to publie pa 


Pe 94. ° 

Mr. Wadsworth.--"By moderating the duties, we shall obtain 
revenue, and give that encouragement to manufactures which is 
intended.”’—Jdem, p. 188. 





trovage, a preference is obviously claimed by such as will relieve 


Mr. Ames “thought this a usefal and accommodating manv- 


the United States from a dependence on foreign supplies, eves'acture, [nails] which yielded a clear gain of all that it sold fer, but 
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the cost of the material; the labor employed in it would be thrown 
away probably in many instances. od od © He hopea 
the article would remain in the bill.”"—Jdem, p. 81. 

The same.--“The committee were already informed of the 
flourishing situation of the manufacture, [nails], but they ought 
not to jom the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Tucker), 
in concluding that it did not thercfure deserve legislative protec- 
tion; he had no doubt but the committee would concur in laying 
. protecting duty in favor of this manufacture.”—Jdem, p, 

Mr. Fitzsimons “twas willing to allow a small duty, because it 

confurmed to the policy of the states who thought it proper in this 
manner to protect their manufactures.”—Jdem, p. 13. 
The same.—“It being my opinion that en enumeration of arti- 
ticles will tend to clear away difficulties, 1 wish as many to be 
selected as possible; for this reason I have prepared myself with 
an additions! number; among these are some calculated to en- 
cuurage the productions of our country, and protect our infant 
maoutactures.”— Idem, p. 17. 

Mc. Hartly—“If we consult the history of the ancient world, 
{Europe}, we shail see that they have thought proper fur some 
time past to give great encouragement to establish manufactures 
by laying such partial duties on the importation of foreign goorls 
us to give the home manufactures a considerable advantage in 
the price when brought te market. ® ° 1 think it 
both politic and just, that the fostering hand of the general go- 
vernment should extend to all these manufactures which will tend 
to national utility. Our stock of materials is, in many instances, 


equal to the greatest demand, and our artisans sufficient to work 


them up, even for exportation. In those cases, 1 take it to b- the 
policy of every enlightened nation to give their manufactures that 
degree of encouragement necessary to perfeet them, without op- 
pressing the other parts of the community; and under this en- 
couragement, the industry of the manufacturer will be employed 
to add to the wealth of the nation.”—ZJdem, p. 22 

Mr. White.—“In order to charge specified articles of manufac 


ture so as to encourage our domestic ones, it will be necessary to 
examine the present state of each throughout the union.”--Jdem. 


P- 19. 


_Mr. Bland, [of Va.}, “thought that very little revenue was 
likely to be collected trom the importation of this article, [beef]; 
and as it was to be had in sufficient quantities within the United 
States, perhaps @ tax amounting tu a prohibition would be pro- 


per.’—Idem, p. 66. 


“Mr. Bland informed the committee that there were mines 


opened in Va. capable of supplying the whole of the United 
States; and if some restraint was laid on the importation of fo- 


oy coal, those mines might be worked to advautage.”—Jdem 
p- 97. 


Mr. Boudiaot.—“I shall certainly move for it, [the article of 
glass], as I suppose we are capable of manufacturing this as well 
t In fact, it is well known, that we have and ean 
do it as well as most nativus; the materials being almost all pro- 


as Many others. 


duced in our country,”—Jdem, p. 28. 


‘The same.—*Let us take, then, the resolution of congress in 
1783, and make it the basis of our system, adding only such pro- 
tecting duties as are necessary to support the manulactures es- 
tablished by the legislatures of the manufacturing states.”"— Idem, 


p- 43. . : 
Mr. Sinnickson “declared himself a friend to this manufacture 


[beer), and thought if the duty was laid high enough to effect a 
prohivition, the manufacture would increase, and of consequence 


the price would be lessened.”—Jdem, p. 65. 


Mr. Fitzsimons ‘moved to lay a duty of two cents per pound 
on tallow candlys. ‘he manufacture of candies is an important 
manufacture, and far advanced towards perfection. 1 have no 
duubt but in a few years we shall be abie to supply the cou- 


sumption of every part of the contineut.”—Idem, p. 67. 


_Mr. Lawrence “thought that if candies were an object of eon- 
siderable importation, they ought to be taxed for the sake of ob- 
taining revenue; and if they were not imported in considerable 
quantities, the burden upon the consumer would be small, while 


it tended to cherish a valuable manulacture.”—ZJdem, p. 68. 

The same,—*Suppose 5s. per cwt. were imposed [on unwrought 
steet}, it might be, as stated, a partial duty—but would not the 
evil be soon overbalanced by the establishment of such an im- 
portant manufacture!”-—Jdem, p. 69. 


The same.—-“The necessity of continuing those encourage- 
ments which the state legislatures have deemed proper, exists in a 
considerable degree. Therefore it wiil be politic in the govern- 


ment of the United States, to continue such duties until their ob- 
ject is accomplished.”—Jdem, p. 67, 


Mr. Smith, (of S, C.j--*The people of South Carolina are 
willing to make sacrifices to encuurage the manufacturing and 
maritime interests of their sister states."—Jdem, p. 212. 


Vi. Congressional votes in 1816. 

That Mr. Lowndes was equal in point of talents to 
col. Hamilton—that he was as fully able to decide 
correctly on the spirit and meaning of the constitu- 
tion—that he was as sacredly and scrupulously exact 
in the observance of his solemn oath to support that 
instrument—and that he was as feelingly alive to the 
rights and interests of the south, and as zealous to 
protect them, as col. Hamilton, col. Hayne, or Mr. 
Cheves, will not be questioned by the most partial 
friend of those gentlemen; and if I prove that this 
Telamon Ajax of southern rights, was in favor of the 
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pause in his career, and review and correct his opi- 
nions on the subject. 

The highest rate of protection ever afforded to Ame- 
rican mauufactures, previously to the tariff of 1828, 
was that, which subjected all coarse cotton below 25 
cents a square yard, to a duty of 25 per cent. on the 
assumed cost of 25 cents. 

On the 6th of April, 1816, a motion was made by 
Mr. Tucker, to strike out this clause, which, had it 
succeeded, would have prevented the success of that 
all important manufacture, coarse cotton goods, 
which bas conferred so much advantage on the coun- 
try, and afforded such an excellent market for our 
cotton. The motion was rejected by a very decisive 
majority—82 nays, 51 yeas. 

South Carolina had eight members in that con- 
gress, of whom six, viz. Wm. Lowndes, John C. Cal- 
houn, John J. Chappell, Wm. Mayrant, Henry Mid- 
dleton, and Wm. Woodward, esqrs. voted in favor of 
this high duty, which according to the first cost, va- 
ried from 25 to 100 per cent. and probably averaged 
at least 75.* Messrs Calhoun, Mayrant, and Craw- 
ford, went further. They voted that the minimum 
should be fixed at 30 cents the square yard. 

So far as regards Mr. Lowndes, this vote is con- 
clusive. But there is still further testimony, from 
the National Intelligencer—and let me observe, en 
passant, that at that time the debates were taken 
down very briefly, so that they do not furnish any of 
the details of the Juminous speeches of this gentle- 
man. The notice of the course he steered is very 
brief, but sufliciently “explicit to show that he was 
an advocate of the protecting system, on this most 
latitudinarian feature—of course at daggers’ points 
with Mr. Hamilton. 

“Mr. Lowndes entered into an ample and particular defence 
>| of the system reported, on the subject of cottons, by the commit- 
tee of ways and mean:.”—[ National Intelligencer, March 22, 18.6. 
“Mr. Lowndes observed, that he believed the manufacture of 
woollens, and particularly of blankets, required a decided present 
encouragement.”—[/dem, March 27, 1816. 

1 well know the bias under which every man labors 
in favor of a cause which he advocates, as well as of 
the facts and arguments by which he supports it—and 
therefore | may greatly overrate the force of those I 
here advance. But making all due allowance for this 
,|bias, 1am inexpressibly deceived, if the above evi- 
dence in favor of the constitutionality of the protect- 
ing system, do not establish it beyond the possibility of 
reasonable doubt. Indeed, did I not know the tena- 
city with which statesmen and philosophers adhere 
to dogmas which they have promulgated and defend- 
ed, and on which they have staked their reputation, I 
should hope that col. Hamilton himself would be 
struck with the host of illustrious names arrayed 
against his theory, and magnanimously acknowledge 
its untenableness. We have on the one side—unin- 














terrupted and unquestioned practice for 35 years— 
General Washington, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, 
Mr. Monroe, Mr. Ames, Mr. Fitzsimons, Mr. Clymer, 
Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Archer, 
Mr. Wadsworth, &c. &c.; and on the other, col. Ha- 
milton and his school—a school resting on the basis 
of the most unsound logic—and created in times of 
effervescence, of which times the characteristic, in 
all ages and in all countries, has been, to receive, 
with credulity, opinions promulgated with confidence, 
by leading individuals, however sandy the foundation 
on which the superstructure is raised. 
HAMILTON. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1831. 


P. S.—Some apology is due for the extreme length 
of this essay, which nothing could justify but the im- 





*This may require some explanation. Cotton goods that cost 
6, 8, 10, or 12 cents per square yard, were assumed to have Cost 
25 cents; and as the duty was25 per cent. on this assumed cost, it 
follows that the duties on the articles costing as above, were 100, 





protecting system, it ought to make col. Hamilton 
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peace and permanence of the union, and the advan- 
tage of placing the whole of the arguments together 
before the reader. 

It is earnestly requested, and confidently hoped, 
that the printers in the southern states—even those 
who doubt or deny the constitutionality of the pro- 
tecting system—will display their impartiality by in- 
serting this essay, to enable their readers to judge 
understandingly on the mighty subject. 


“FREE TRADE” AT NEW ORLEANS. 

In our last paper we briefly noticed the call of a 
‘‘free trade”’ meeting at New Orleans, and the issue of 
it—since which we have received the following 
more porticular account of what took place, in the 
Mercantile Advertiser. It may amuse some of our 
readers. 


The great anti tariff nullification meeting.—A most 
singular occurrence took place in this city on Thurs- 








day night last; it has perhaps no example in any re- 
ister of political affairs. A notice appeared in the 
uisiana Advertiser of this city on Wednesday morn- 
ing last, of a meeting to be held of ‘‘ihe friends of 
free tfade, at Hewlett’s coffee house, on the follow- 
ing evening at 8 o’clock, to appoint delegates to the 
free trade convention to be held at Philadelphia on 
the 30th of September.” A respectable number of 
citizens accordingly attended. After waiting for 
some time beyond the hour appointed for the meeting, 
and no person of the free trade party appearing to 
take the Jead in organizing the meeting, or to do any 
act common to any party calling a public assemblage 
of the people; the noise of many tongues, the laugh 
of ridieule, and the jeering of the sarcastic, showed 
that great dissatisfaction prevailed among all, tariff 
and anti-tariff; at last, however, a gentleman in the 
crowd, called out for Mr. McConnell to be placed in 
the chair. Immediately a loud and general exclama- 
tion of approbation burst forth from the people, and 
upon their reiterated request that he should consent 
tu occupy the station, he ascended the rostrum. Si- 
lence now prevailed throughout the hall. The Dr. 
then addressed the meeting. We shail attempt ouly 
to give the substance of what he said. ; 
‘J have been summoned fellow citizens, and very 
unexpectedly tu me, to preside over this meeting; 
the object of which it may be inferred I have in my 
power to explain. Except, however, as far as it is 
made known by the notice in the Louisiana Adver 
tiser of yesterday, | am ignorant. It would seem 
from the notice, that the purpose for which this meet 
ing was requested, is to elect delegates, to meet! 
others from several sections of the union, in a con- 
vention, to be hejd in the city of Philadelphia on the 
$0th of the present month. ‘The object of this con- 
vention is, so far as | understand, to effect a co-ope- 
ration of the friends of free trade, throughout the 
United States, to procure a repeal of the tariff system; 
or in the language of some writers to establish ‘state 
rights and free trade.” As respects, however, the 
motives which dictated the Advertiser in calling a 
meeting of the advocates of free trade in this city, ! 
as well as many other citizens conceive them to be, 


nothing more nor less, than an effort to prop the re-| 


maining popularity of Andrew Jackson in this state. | 
am, however, fellow-citizens, not a friend directly 
or indirectly to the doctrines of nullification, and, 
therefore, did not come here with any view to coun- 
tenance any measures that tend in the least to sustain 
them—I am a friend to the union; to the happiness 
and prosperity of our common country. 

For fear fellow-citizens that in calling me to the 
chair every person present may not be apprised of 
my principles, or may be under some mistake re- 
speeting them; you will pardon me if I state as brief- 
ly as can what they are. Most of you, fellow-citi- 


1$29 an enthusiastic supporter of Andrew Jackson; 
but from the recent scenes at Washington, so dis- 
graceful to our country, together with the general 
course of president Jackson’s administration, his 
weakness and inconsistencies, and above all, his in- 
tention of being again a candidate for the presidency, 
contrary to his private, as well as public declarations, 
I have ceased to be his political advocate; and I now 
avail myself of this public occasion, thus candidly to 
say so, and before this assembly of the people to de- 
clare my secession from the ranks, which but a few 
months ago, I was proud of being enrolled in. 

Fellow-citizens, not only by his public declara- 
tions—not only by those made to several other indi- 
viduals do I condemn president Jackson, but to me 
did he say in 1829, and in the city of Washington— 
‘that nothing on earth would induce him again, to be 
a candidate for the chief magistracy of the repub- 
lic’—for in this declaration he deceived me, his friend. 
Here the feelings of the speaker gave great solemni- 
ty to his utterance, and extending an arm ina very 
expressive manner, he said, that for the sin of which 
he had been guilty, and of which he was now con- 
vineed, in having been a partizan to support general 
Jackson for the presidency, be trusted that the mercy 
of a wise and benevolent God would forgive him. In 
conclusion Dr. McConne}] said: as the immediate ob- 
ject of the meeting has entirely failed, 1 beg leave to 
propose to you, fellow-citizens, that it be adjourned, 
until the first day of September, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-one. 

We cannot say what number of anti-tariffites, or 
Jackson men, or nuillifiers were present; we only 
know that the speech of Dr McConnell was receiv- 
ed with evidences of great approbation, and in a 
short time afterwards the greater part of the people 
retired. 

If in giving the account of the “free trade and 
state rights party,” we inadvertently should have 
made any statements deemed not consistent with 
facts, we presume the Journals of the free trade 
party, in their account of the meeting, will correct 
us. C. 


GENERAL BERNARD AND THE PRESIDENT. 
From the New York Standard. 
Washington City, 8th Julu, 1831. 

To Andrew Juckson, president of tre U. States. 

Sin,—In 1816, under the auspices of the illustrious 
Lafayetie, l received, from the people of the Uni- 
ted States, the favor of serving as an engineer in the 
army. From that epoch to this day, I have been em- 


| ployed in the military organization of the frontiers, 


and in the planning of fortications destined to their 
defence; | have also been employed in the framing 
of projects relating to a general system of roads and 
canais throughout the union, and on various other 
duties connected with military establishments and in- 
ternal improvements. 

The strong sympathy between the union and my 
native land, has been to me a powerful incitement to 
perform my duties to the best of my ability. Should 
my humble services have repaid partially what Lowe 
to agreat people, which, on all occasions, has shown 
to me so much liberality and confidence, I remain 
conscious, that those services will secure to me an ho- 
norable place in the estimation of my countrymen 
in France, 

Now, aware that the noble task to which I have 
heen associated is completed within the agency as- 
signed to me, and conscious that the present unset 
tled state of Europe, and the political independency 
of my native country, place me under the moral eb- 
ligation totender once more my humble services to 
France, | beg of you, most respectfully to accept of 





my resignation. 
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The habits of my family raised in this land of peace 
and happiness; my feelings of devotion towards so 
many generous and hospitable friends;—my sense o! 
gratitude towards the members of the administration, 
render this determination most painful to me; but il 
is a sacrifice which I owe to the cause of this age 
of turmoil and political struggle. I find, however, 
a consolation in the hope that my motives will be 
generously appreciated by the statesman and the 
patriot, to whom they are most respectfuily submit- 
ted. 

Be so indulgent, sir, as to accept my thanks for 
the liberal patronage you have constantly bestowed 
upon me since my arrival in this land of freedom, 
and to believe in the sentiments of the unalterable 
gratitude of your most respectful servant, 

S. BERNARD, brig. general. 
Washington, July 9, 1851. 

GeneraL,—Your letter is received tendering your 
resignation of the post, to which, fourteen years ago, 
your own well earned reputation, and the friendship 
of the most illustrious and beloved of the adopted 
sons of my country, were your passport. The know- 
ledge of you afforded by your long residence among 
us, has justified the high expectations created by such 
an introduction; and it could not but be acause of 
deep regret_to the nation that any circumstances 
should arise to deprive it of services so highly appre- 
ciated. That the regret is greatly enhanced by the 
nature of the circumstances which impel you to this 
step, you understand us too well todoubt. You know 
how strong are our sympathies with every branch of 
the great family of man struggling for self govern- 
ment—how deep, with the noble people to whose 
generous and gailant spirit we were so greatly in- 
debted in our own struggle for this inestimabie right. 
Here, as your observation has satisfied you, the “no- 
ble task”’ is done—our independence is beyond doubt 
or danger; and that any shocks which the cause may 
be destined to encounter in your native land, will 
only serve to prove that it rests there on an equally 
immovable base, is among the most cherished hopes 
of the people from which you are about to separate 

Rest assured, general, that your motives are under- 
stood and appreciated: I release you from the service 
of my country, under the conviction that in con- 
ducting your family from this abode of liberty and 
peace, to one which the designs of Providence may 
yet destine to be a theatre of strife and turmoil, you 
are actuated by that love of your Jand which ever 
lives ina sound heart, and that affection for the great 
cause which characterizes the enlightened and uncor. 
rupted minds of the age. With this assurance, ac- 
cept for yourscif and family, my best wishes for your 
safe return to the bosom of your country, and for 
the enjoyment of every happiness. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
Simon Bernarp,—brig. gen’l. in service of the U. S. 





BEAUMARCHIAIS’ CLAIM. 

This claim of a foreign speculator on the govern- 
ment, for supplies furnished during the revolution- 
ary war, after harrassing each successive congress 
for more than fifty years, has at length been settled 
by Mr. Rive’s treaty with France, at an expense of 
about a million of dollars. The magnitude of the 
claim, and its connection with history, render it de- 
serving of attention. 

The court of France early manifested interest in 
the controversy between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies. In 1776, when Franklin was acting as colonial 
agent in London, the French ministers there sought 
interviews with him, and impressed the sagacious 
printer with the belief that the King of France was 
disposed to fan the flame of contention. As the con- 
testdeepened, the policy and views of France were 
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more decidedly developed. Avoiding a declaration 
of war with Britain, it was determined by the French 
ministry secretly to furnish the colonies with sup- 
plies for their defence, and yet preserve apparent 
neutrality. 

To effect these purposes, an agent named Beau- 
marchais was sent to London, 1776, who met Arthur 
Lee, the agent of the secret committee of congress, 
and concluded an arrangement with him for the re- 
mittance of 200,000 louis d’ors, in arms, ammunition 
and specie, given by the French court. These were 
to be furnished under color of commercial transac- 
tions with the fictitious house of Roderique, Hortales 
& Co. of which the real partners were the sovereigns 
of France and Spain. A million of livres were pla- 
ced in the hands of Beaumarchais, and a receipt giv- 
en by him to the French government, which was, 
for along time, concealed. As it was necessary to 
manage the expenditure in such a manner that it 
should not be-imputed to the court, at a time when 
every movement was closely watched, it was made 
to assume the appearance of a private transaction.— 
The American commissioners were given to under- 
stand that the supplies furnished were free gifts, but 
were charged to keep this a profound secret, even 
from congress. Clothing, arms and cannon, were 
furnished in the name of the mysterious house, but 
in reality from the king’s arsenal. In 1777, Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Lee thought it necessary to explain 
to congress, the mode in which the warlike stores 
and money had been obtained. Their letters were 
entrusted to the captain of an American vessel, with 
special instructions to deliver them with his own 
hands to the president of congress. The packet, on 
being opened, contained only blank papers. The 
captain suspected of fraud, was examined and con- 
fined, but without leading to any discovery. Some 
months after, duplicates of the letiers were received. 
At the unfortunate time, when the information they 
contained was most needed, Beaumarchais sent an 
agentto demand payment for the supplies furnished 
by him. Ina state of great perplexity and doubt, 
without certain information, and closely pressed by 
the agent, in March 1778, congress thought proper 
to pay $20,000 and to enter into a contract for the 
future payment of the balance. 

The same reasons of state policy, which had in- 
duced the French court to conceal its benevolent as- 
sistance to the American states under the disguise of 
commercial transactions, compelled the ministry, 
for the preservation of its treacherous neutrality, to 
disclaim theirexistence. When pressed by the Brit- 
ish ministry at Paris, knowledge of the operations 
of Beaumarchais was denied, and orders were issued 
to prohibit all supplies from him or any other per- 
sons. The American commissioners addressed a 
note to the French minister, enclosing a copy of the 
agreement for settlement with the house of Rode- 
rique, Hortales & Co. stating their entire ignorance 
of the persons constituting the firm, and the under- 
standing of themselves, congress, and the people, 
that they were indebted to the good will of the king 
for the supplies. An official note replied that the 
king had furnished nothing, that he had only per- 
mitted Beaumarchais to borrow from his arsenals 
that he would from friendship interfere to prevent 
congress from being pressed for payment, but that 
he did not know the celebrated commercial house, 
and could form no opinion of their solidity or punc- 
tuality. 

These facts were divulged by Thomas Paine, then 
secretary of the committee of foreign affairs, in his 
controversy with Silas Dean, but the French minis- 
ter, alarmed at the disclosure, demanded of congress 
a disavowa!l and contradiction. The court of his 
sovereign was not then to be denied requests.of any 
kind. Paine appeared before congress, avowed his 
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authorship and resigned his office. The publications 
were disclaimed, and an official declaration made 
that the alliance with France was not prefaced by 
secret supplies. 

Congress having first sanctioned and again con- 
firmed the full claim of Beaumarchais; was again 
pressed for payment by his agent. The amount in 
1479 was four millions and a half of livres, and in 
June of that year, bills were drawn for about half 
that sum on the American minister, payable in three 
years, with the expectation that before the time ar- 
rived, measures would be taken by the French court 
to prevent payment. They were, however, immedi- 
ately sold, accepted by Dr. Franklin, and paid to the 
assignees on maturity. 

In 1783, it appeared by the settlement between 
Dr. Franklin and the count de Vergennes, that 
3,000,000 of livres had been furnished to the United 
States, prior to the treaty of 1778, as gratuitous as- 
sistance from the bounty of the king. 2,000,000 were 
paid directly to the American commissioners, and all 
information as to the appropriation of the third mil- 
lion was withheld asa state secret. At length, in 
1794, the then government of France furnished a 
copy of a receipt from Beaumarchais for the million 
of livres, dated in June, 1776. The officers of the 
treasury charged this sum with interest against the 
claim, and the balance was paid. From that time 
to the present, the heirs of the claimant have peti- 
tioned congress against the charge. The claim is, 
however, at length put at rest, and sent to limbo, to 
keep company with the shade of Amy Darden’s stud- 
horse. [Salem Mercury. 


AN ABOMINATION IN THE LAW. 
From the Albany Daily Advertiser of Aug. 26. 

U. S. court at Utica—Mrs. Bradstreet’s suits. A great 
feeling has been raised in this city and the neighbor- 
ing counties, for the last few days, by reason of the 
U.S. deputy marshal of the northern district having 
served notices on 312 of our citizens to attend as re- 
cognitors, (or jurors), in certain causes in favor of 
Martha Bradstreet, against 13 separate individuals 
in the village of Utica. It appears that about three 
years last past, Mrs. Bradstreet got an order for a 
grand assize in some 15 or 20 of her suits; grand 
knights or summoners were selected, and those sum- 
moners selected from Albany, Rensselear and Sche- 
nectady, 24 persons in each suit, to serve as recogni- 
tors or jurors. After these two causes were tried, 
judge Conkling refused to have any other causes 
tried until a decision was had upon the causes tried 
and removed to the supreme court of the United 
States at Washington. A decision having been had 
last winter, on those causes, a rule was entered at 
the last term of the court held in this city, that the 
recognitors be summoned to altend at the next term 
of the court; and very unfortunately for the jurors, 
as well as the United States, (who it is said must pay 
them) the next court is held in Utica, on Tuesda 
next, and those 312 persons compelled to travel that 
distance from their homes, and when there, to be 
kept some three or four weeks, or be dismissed and 
liable to be called at some future court or courts, 
when the parties shall eventually bring their causes 
to issue. . 

Of the above number of 312, the number of 260 
are taken from the city of Albany; the residue from 
Rensselaer, Schenectady and Saratoga counties.— 
Each person will get $1 25 aday, and ten cents a 
mile, travel fees. 

There are 13 suits; and to each suit there are 24 
‘trecognitors, to make recognition of the grand as- 
size, between Martha Bradstreet, an alien, demand- 
ant, and —— a cilizen tenant.” 

We understand that from each 24 persons, there 
are 16 selected, who act as jurors. 








If Mrs. Bradstreet should succeed in her suit, she 
will be one of the richest persons in the United 
States, if notthe richest. Her claims are on a large 
portion of the village of Utica. 

We trust the tavern keepers at Utica will be pre- 
pared to provide comfortably for our two hundred 
and sixty fellow-citizers. 

The Argus of the Ist. inst. says that the cases had 
been put off, and that all the recognitors were dis- 
charged, and after some notice of the proceedings, 
adds— 

Mrs. B. appeared in the court, and argued the mo- 
tionsin person. She exhibited, it is said, great abil- 
ity and much eloquence. She declared that, what- 
ever obstructions might be thrown in her way, she 
would not abandon the prosecution of these suits, 
while life remained. It is her object to remove these 
suits to the southern district of this state, in which 
Judge Betts presides. It was the common remark of 
those present, ‘‘that Mrs. B. was the best lawyer 
who spoke on the occasion.” 

A most serious and affecting part of this affair, re- 
mains yet tobe told. The recognitors cannot get 
any pay for the time they have spent, nor for the ex- 
penses they have been at in travelling to Utica.— 
The judge told some of them, before they left this 
city, as we have been informed, that they would be 
paid. But it seems that the marshal held a different 
opinion, and on application to him at Utica, he told 
the recognitors he had wo authority to pay them.— 
Onan appeal to the judge, it is stated that he said he 
had been under an erroneous impression as to their 
claim to pay, and that they were not entitled to re- 
ceive it. 

Of course the $12 recognitors, 260 of whom were 
from this ancient city, will return to their homes; 
minus—stage fare, tavern charges, and such like. A 
serious loss, and a still more serious disappointment. 


BCP It is an anommwaTion—in civil suits, at least, 
that persons should be thus dragged from their 
homes, at the will of any person who pleases to sum- 
mon them, being compelled to bear their own expenses 
—yes, and on the part of an alien, whose claims are 
probably invalid, and who has, perhaps, no means to 
pay these expenses, if they should rightfully fall 
upon her. It is robbery on a grand scale—-lyranny of 
the worst description—a base imposition on private 
rights and duties. 





CASE OF CARRARA. 
From the New York Evening Post. 

A considerable time has elapsed since the appre- 
hension of Carrara, on the charge of having stolen 
the jewels of the princess of Orange and brought 
them into this country. The question whether Car- 
rara should be imprisoned or discharged, has been 
argued before the police magistrate, yet we do not 


Yjhear how the accused has been disposed of. The 


magistrate doubtless feels the natural desire to lend 
every aid in his power to the investigation of the 
transaction, but he must feel the difficulties which 
lie in the way of committing Carrara. Our laws 
were made for the government of our own country, 
and do not take cognizance of crimes perpetrated in 
others, unless the offender commits some act within 
our own limits, which amounts to a continuation or 
completion of the offence. We do not erect tribunals, 
or pay judges and public attorneys, to prosecute and 
try criminals for offences committed in Brussels, Can- 
ton or Archangel, whatever may be the rank of the 
person against whom they are committed. Besides, 
even if our courts had jurisdiction of crimes com~- 
mitted in Europe, the present case is embarrassed 





with difficulties as to the testimony. Before we can 
imprison and try a man by a regular course of ia- 
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dictment for stealing the jewels of the princess of 
Orange, said to be done about two years ago, it must 
be first shown that she had such jewels—that they 
were stolen, and that there is good cause to believe 
that they were stolen by the person in possession of 
them. All the facts and circumstances of the larce- 
ny must be as fully exhibited, as if the crime had 
been committed in this country. 

It has been said that these jewels were employed 
to pay a debt contracted in gambling, and thus came 
into the possession of Carrara. How this may be, 
we know not; but if so, the receiver cannot be pus- 
ished, unless he knew they were stolen. But in what- 
ever manner he received them, he introduced them 
in violation of the laws of the union; and they, like 
all smuggled articles, have been forfeited to the laws 
of the United States. The United States have libel- 
led the articles, and may hold the person who intro- 
duced them answerable for the penalty. Whether 
the United States may interfere until the case is tried 
we know not, but it would clearly be an unsafe pre- 
cedent to hand over smuggled goods to a claimant, on 
the plea that they were stolen in a foreign land, with- 
out first establishing the fact before a jury. We have 
to look to our own laws and be cautious that they are 
strictly administered, without being made to accom- 
modate themselves (o support important contingencies. 
What is doctrine to-day, may become precedent to- 


morrow. Let every rogue be punished, but let it be 
done by the law of the Jand. 


From the Mercantile Advertiser. 

An article appears in the Post of last evening on 
the subject of the jewels of the princess of Orange, 
which is incorrect in nearly all the details. The case 
of Carrara states thus: After the arrest, the counsel 
moved for his release, and the case was argued be- 
fore justice Hopson, who, after some days of consi- 
deration, committed the accused for examination. 
Soon thereafter, learning that it was the intention of 
Carrara, to apply for his discharge under the habeas 
corpus, justice Hopson immediately committed him in 
full. The application for the habeas corpus will be 
argued on Friday. 

It is under our revised statutes, which went into 
operation on the Ist of January, 1830, that Carrara 
is detained. By these statutes, a felon found in our 
state may be arrested and tried whether the robbery 
was committed in a neighboring state or in a foreign 
country. We understand that the plea on which the 
application for the habeas corpus will be made by Car- 
rara’s counsel is this—that as the robbery of the jew- 
els is alleged to have been committed in 1829, there- 
fore the case occurred before the revised statutes 
went into operation, and Carrara cannot be tried un- 
der them; bis release is consequently demanded: 
while the court thus far has decided, that as Carrara 
did not arrive in this state till 1831, he is amenable to 
the laws in force at the time he arrived. 

Carrara has lately, as we understand, made certain 
confessions; among other things he states, that he 
was not the robber, but if his wife be found, she can 
explain all—he will not deny, neither does he admit 
thatthe jewels were those of the princess of Orange, 
but refers to his wife, who is able toreveal the whole 
transactiou—she has not yet been found. 

From the Same. 

An order was received yesterday morning, from 
governor Throop, issued with the approbation of the 
general government, to deliver Carrara to the minis- 
ter of the Netherlands, that he may be sent to Hol- 
land and tried for the offence with which he is charg- 
ed, in that country, according to its laws. This or- 
der is issued in accordance with the revised statutes, 
volume Ist, page 164, sections 8, 9, 10 and 11, which 
are in the words following. 

Sec. 8. The governor may, in his discretion, de- 
liver over to justice any person found within the 





state, who shall be charged with having committed 
without the jurisdiction of the United States, any 
crime except treason, which, by the laws of this state, 
if committed therein, is punishable by death or by 
imprisonment in the state prison. 

Sec. 9. Such delivery can only be made on the re- 
quisition of the duly authorized ministers or officers 
of the government within the jurisdiction of which 
the crime shall be charged to have been committed. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the governor to re- 
quire such evidence of the guilt of the person so 
charged, as would be necessary to justify his appre- 
hension and commitment for trial, had the crime 
charged been committed within this state. 

Sec. 11. The expenses of apprehending and deli- 
vering such person, shall be defrayed by those to 
whom he shali be delivered. 

This proceeding, supersedes the writ of habeas 


corpus, which was to have been sued for this day as 
we have already announced. 


We were informed many days ago, that the wife of 
Carrara, who is conversant with the whole history of 
the robbery of the jewels, if not one of the princi- 
pal actors, after the arrest of Carrara, left this city 
with aman named John Roumage, for Philadelphia, 
under the names of ‘Mr. Robert and lady,’ and sailed 
on the 20th August from that city in the ship Monon- 
gahela, for Liverpool—in consequence, one of our 
police officers embarked on board the Silvanus Jen- 
kins, which sailed from this port for Liverpool on 
24th August, and hopes are entertained by our autho- 
rities, that he will be in Liverpool when the Philade}- 
phia packet arrives, or atall events, he will be able to 
arrest Carrara’s wife in England. 


gy It appears that Carrara’s wife, upon his ar- 
rest, escaped to England, with jewels thought to be 
worth a million of dollars. She bas been pursued. 


BEAUTIES OF MILITARY RULE. 

A letter from Lima, dated June 3, says—I send you 
a few papers of this city; but they are of very little 
value, except as an object of curiosily—they devel- 
ope nothing, in a measure, of the political or com- 
mercial condition of the country. You have doubt- 
less been advised of the late attempt to assassinate 
gen. La Fuente, the vice president, and of his escape. 
There being a misunderstanding between Peru and 
Bolivia, in relation to territorial limits, general Go- 
mara, president of Peru, marched with the army to 
the frontiers of Bolivia, leaving general La Fuente, 
the vice president, in the actual exercise of the func- 
tions of executive of the government. About the 
middle of April, a conspiracy was formed against the 
vice president by certain aspiring characters, who 
had no hopes of preferment during his incumbency of 
the executive chair; and it is currently reported 
that the conspirators got their cue from Gomara him- 
self, who was apprehensive La Fuente was endeavor- 
ing to supplant him. A plot was accordingly laid to 
put the latter out of the way by assassination. The 
attempt was made at night—La Fuente was in bed, 
indisposed with the Terciana, (ague,) his wife and 
family setting around him,—bands of soldiers were 
placed around the house to guard every avenue of es- 
cape, while a party of them entered the chamber to 
perpetrate the savage deed. One version of the af- 
fair is, that the wife of the vice president rushed to 
the door, there met the ruffians, and kept them at 
bay some moments, by heroically seizing their bayo- 
nets with her hands, &c. until her husband had time 
to escape from the room, in his night clothes. He 
was pursued through different apartments, out of 
windows, over roofs, (all the roofs being flat, in this 
country, it never raining), &c. &c. with soldiers and 
officers close at his heels, vollies of musketry being 
fired at him, until an officer in pursuit being killed 
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accidently by his own soldiers, supposing him to be 
La Fuente, the chase ceased in consequence of the 
confusion which this event created, and the vice pre- 
sident finally made his escape to Chorillos, from 
whence he proceeded, at night, in a boat, to the bay 
of Callao, and went on board the U.S sloop of war 
St. Louis—where he remusised about a month, and 
took passage in the American ship Portia, for Chili. 
When he went on board the St. Louis, capt. Sloat 
frankly informed him the ship could not be an asylum 
for him, should the government at Lima demand his 
person; and the authorities were advised through our 
charge, Mr. Larned, that the vice president was on 
board,—but they did not molest him. Gen. Willer an 
Englishman, the commander of the 3d division of 
the Peruvian army, fearing lest he should not find 
favor in the sight of the new authorities, also took 
up his quarters on board the St. Louis,—and, a few 
days since, sailed for the Sandwich Islands, to await 
the settlement of the squabbles among the factions in 
this unfortunate country. A man by the name of 
~“Indres Reyes, (or Andrew Kings) the president of the 
senate is the executive chief of the republic, pro 
tem. The congress is in session,—but their acts are 
of no importance,—they are afraid of the army, or of 
those who controul the army. The war with Bolivia, 
seems to be unpopular here,—and information has 
reached this city from the army on the frontiers of 
Bolivia, not many leagues from Anquipa, that, a ma- 
jority of the officers and soldiers being averse to in- 
vading Bolivia, had deposed Gomara, the commander, 
(and president of this republic) and put a colonel in 
the command of the troops. The prevalent opinion 
was, that had a general battle taken place, general 
Santa Cruz, president of Bolivia, and who command- 
ed his troops in person, would have come otf victo- 
rious. 

Now that it is believed Gomara is deposed, there 
are divers opinions among the people who ought to 
succeed him as president of Peru—some think he 
may be recinstated—others that La Fuente may be 
recalled—and others, again, that Riva-.quero, a form- 
er vice president, and now in banishment in Chili, 
may be requested to return. Affairs of state are 
consequently in a very unsettled condition. The pre- 
sent government is very much in want of money,— 
afew days since they offered the two principal Ame- 
rican houses in the place, (the only houses, of any 
nation, in Lima, who have much money), lwo per 
cent. a month, for $100,000: the offer was declined,— 
the merchants having no faith in the stability of the 
present state of things. 








THE SOLAR PHENOMENA. 

We are obliged to a respectable friend in Alexan- 
dria for the following interesting observations upon 
the late extraordinary appearances connected with 
the sun. 

Alexandria Boarding School, 8th month, 20th, 1831. 

Friends Gales & Seaton: In compliance with the 
suggestion in your paper received to-day, I send you 
the following views respecting the very unusual, if 
not unexampled appearance of the sun, observed a 
few days since. 

To understand .the phenomena alluded fo, it will be 
necessary to make a few preliminary observations. 
During the great total eclipse of the sun that had re- 
cently taken place, the moon had just passed its per- 
igee, or that point in its orbit nearest the earth, and 
consequently the combined action of the sun and 
moon upon the atmosphere produced a great tide in 
the equatorial regions, and diminished the pressure 
of the air upon the whole of the surface of the 
earth.* This diminution of pressure upon the sur- 





*It is evident, that as the air is partially supported 
by the combined attraction of the sun and moon, its 
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face of the water would occasion a great increase of 
evaporation, particularly when united with the high 
temperature that accompanied it. For itis an es- 
tablished fact, that the amount of evaporation from 
an uninsulated surface of water depends upon the 
elevation of temperature and diminution of pressure. 

A vast quantity of vapor thus raised was very ob- 
servable on the evening of the 12th instant, ata con- 
siderable elevation, in the western part of the hea- 
vens, and continued to reflect a very red light for a 
long time after the sun had set. 

The appearance of the heavens on the morning of 
the 13th Idid not observe; but about mid day, the sun 
shining through this body of vapor had a silvery ap- 
pearance similar to that which it wears when shining 
through a vanishing fog, and I observed it to give an 
unusually ghastly appearance to the countenances of 
persons. Between three and four o’clock, the posi- 
tion of the sun with respect to this body of vapor 
becoming changed, it assumed a greenish blue ap- 
pearance, precisely similar to that produced by the 
following experiments, and which, in my opinion 
was dependent upon the same cause. Leta screen 
upon which the spectrum produced by the separa- 
tion of the solar beam into its primitive colors by a 
glass prism is thrown, be perforated so as to let all 
except the red ray fall upon a double convex lens, 
and be converged to a focus, the result will be 
a representation of the sun of a greenish blue color, 
exactly such as it was observed to have at the time 
alluded to. The color is that resulting from the com- 
bination of all the primitive colors except the red, 
and is denominated in optics the opposite color. 

The same experiment may be performed more 
familiarly thus: place a red wafer upon a white wall, 
and look atit intently with one eye for some time, 
then jet the eye rest, without much effort at seeing, 
upon the wall, and a spot, the size of the wafer, of 
a greenish blue color, will be perceived. The ex- 
planation is, that the retina, through the action upon 
it by the red light from the wafer, becomes insensi- 
ble to the red ray in that part upon which the im- 
age of the wafer rested, and hence the color produ- 
ced upon that part of the retina, will be the one re- 
sulting from the combination of the other six. 


The greenish blue color of the sun, then, I think, 
depended upon the red rays being reflected by the in- 
tervening body of vapor, while the other six passed 
to the eye, and produced the observed appearance. 
This opinion was strengthened by one or two facts 
observed at the time. I passed the sun’sray through 
a prism, and while the yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet colors appeared with their proportionate 
brightness, the orange was considerably less distinct, 
and the red much less than the orange. 

Another corroborative fact was, that, as the sun 
descended below the body of vapor, which was about 
fifteen or twenty minutes before its setting, the va- 
por reflected an intensely red light—the light that 
passed through it was therefore separate from the 
red, and would have produced the opposite, or green- 
ish blue appearance. 
The spot that was observed, is by no means an un- 
usual thing upon the sun’s disc. It was visible to 
the unprotected eye, merely in consequence of the 
diminished brightness of the sun. By aid of a tele- 
scope, a cousiderable number of spots were visible. 
In the summer of 1816, a spot was visible to the na- 
ked eye for eight or ten days in succession. 
ifthe above remarks are any way satisfactory to 
you, it will be a gratification to 
Your sincere friend, 

BENJAMIN HALLOWELL,. 








pressure upon the earth must be diminished. The 
greatest effect would not be at the immediate time 





of conjunction, but some days after. 








